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ABSTRACT 

The Rural Youth Prograi, a lodel Neighborhood Youth 
Corps prograi based on previous research, was designed to naxiiize 
focial and occupational adjustment of rural youth in the North 
Central States. Although the program's first year (1972-73) was not i 
full year, it was initially evaluated at three sites (northern 
Minnesota, southern Iowa, and central Nebraska) to; (1) test the 
effectiveness of the prograi guidelines; and (2) gather baseline data 
on the experiiental and control groups for this evaluation. 
Questionnaires were sailed to both the experiiental and control 
groups approximately 6 lonths after lost of the youths had coipleted 
high school. Respondents were grouped according to: (1) youths who 
^n^ered a post-high school educational oi training institution; (2) 
youths who did not enter a post-high school institution but left 
their coiiunity in 1972-73; and (3) youths who did not ligrate froi 
their cosiunity in 1972-73. Criterion leasureients for this 
evaluation were: (1) preparation of participants for the world of 
work; (2) post-high school education or training; (3) post-high 
school esployient— job hunting behavior, job characteristics, and job 
satisfaction; and (U) social participation behavior. A longer 
observation period was recoiiended in order to obtain a lore accurate 
teasure of prograi effectiveness. (NQ) 
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14. Abscraccs 

A model prosram for rural youth in the North Central states, which was 
the result of previous research in the North Central region, was evaluated after 
one year of operation. The purpose of the evaluation was to test the effective- 
ness of the program in attaining its goals of better occupational and social ad- 
justment of participating rural youth. The program was tested at three different 
sites — in northern Minnesota, southern Iowa and central Nebraska. The results 
of the evaluation show no statistically significant difference between youth from 
the exp'..rimental sample who participated in the program's first year and youth 
from the control sample who did not participate. 

The program's first year was not a full-year program and. In Iowa, was 
not carried out according to the guidelines established for it. For thcnn 
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Abstract (Coatinut^d) 



reasons the evaluation out lino J In this report is not an adequate test 
oc the Rural Youth Program as It was designed to be operated • The Program 
was continued for a second year in Minnesota and Iowa and a separate eval- 
uation will be made of the program^s second year in these two states. 
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INTRODUCTION 



tn 1968 North Star Research Institute began a research study for 
the Manpower Administration aimed at developing a model NYC program to 
meet the needs of rural youth in the North Central States. The first 
phase of the study was designed to identify the factors that influence 
the future well-being o( young people who grow up in the rural parts of 
the North Central States. During this phase of the research, opinions 
of throe groups of experts — those who publish, rural community leaders 
who deal with youth, and urban leaders who deal with youthful rural-to- 
urban migrants — were used to develop hypotheses concerning the factors 
that affect the later occupational and social adjustment of rural youth. 
These hypotheses were then tested in a longitudinal study of a cross 
section of young adults who had grown up in rural areas In the region. ''•^ 
The flowchart on Page 2 (Part A) delineates the design of this first 
phase of the study. 



Miles, G. H., "Pha^e 1 — Optimizing the Benefits of Neighborhood Youth 
Corp^j Projects for Rural Youth", prepared for the Office of Manpower 
Policy, Evaliation, and Research; U. S. Department of Labor (1968). 

Mih-s, G. H., "Survey of Recent Literature Relevant to Optimizing the 
Benefits of NVlKhborhood Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth", pre- 
pared for the Office of Manpower Policy, Evaluation, and Research; 
U. S. Department r. f Labor (1968). 

Miles, G. H., Henry, W. F. , and Taylor, R. N. , "Optimizing the Bene- 
fits of MeU',lihorhood Youth Corps Projects for Rural Youth, Phase 2: 
A Follow-up Studv of \]^^ Yount', Adults", prepared for the Manpower 
Admin i St r.iMon; C. S. Departncnt cf Labor (I9f>9). 
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PART A 

vn\{ PHASE I OP Tim study 

••OPTfMIZINf; •n(K BKNKFfTS OF TUF NK rf;nP,OHH()()f) YOUTH CORPS FOR RURAL YOUTH" 

(Report Suhtnlttod Atu'.tist 1969) 

(In to p.in<* 



OOil 



During thf st'ouiul ph.».Si> of tho study, tlu* hypothosos that wtTo 

subxt.inttatfa In tlu* lonKltiuiin.il stmly usuil to di'vclop ^uidollni'S 

2/ 

tor a modt'L program." TUo .stops', takon to oonvort tho resoarch ftn'lln>'.s 
to program guiaolinos aro doUnoatoil in tho flowchart on PaKi> ^ (Part B). 



Mil'-';, G. H. , "Guide) in. for an F.xpt-rl mental Rural Youth Program 
for th.- North Contra! States", preparo(i for tlic Manpower Adrainistra- 
ti"n, f. ,:. |)f.'p.irtn»'nt of r.abf)r (L971). 

Milos, r;. |i. ^ ,,nfi Tliompsnn, I). I.., "Throe Model Projects for an Rx- 
p<Tin,.-rir,il Riir.il Yotitl. I'ro.'.r.im" , prep-ireri for the Manpower /Vholnls- 
fri'ioii, i;. -;. DrpirLmetif of i..ihnr CI');)). 

H., inrl Th'.npjon, f). I.., "H.indhooks for the l-.xper tmental 
Ruril Yoiifh !'roi'.r.im", prrpir"-! ff.r the •^.inpower Admitiist raf ion, U.S. 
n»-pirfm.'nf of [..jSor 
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DESIGN FOR PHASF 2 OF THE STUDY 
"OPTrMTZINr; THE BENKFriS OF THE NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS FOR RURAL YOUTH" 

(Report Submitted M.iy 1971) 
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Major Features of the Rural Youth Program 
Is'PutJl ne'd* '1 n tlie^prl jl naTl iuldjT^ 

The program guidelines that were developed through thi« procoas 
of research and analysis differed so markedly from the basic NYC con- 
cepts that the program has been named "Rural Youth Program" rather than 
"Rural NYC", 

The program has both in-school and out-of-school enroUees. It 
has a summer program that emphasizes urban living experience and selected 
skill training; it has a achool-year program which provides the enrollee* 
with specified services, experiences and training that the community It 
unable to provide. Within the limits of a prescribed set of program com- 
ponents the program is individualized to fit the needs of each enrollee. 

The eligibility requirements are liberal: poverty, geographical 
and social isolation, and inadequacy of the existing educational system 
are reasons for eligibility. Work experience is a component, but is uti- 
lized as a counseling tool, not as an end in itself. Only those enrolUea 
who meet established poverty criteria are paid for participation. Countcl- 
Ing is provided from two sources: the project has full-time counselors, 
and a member of the regular teaching staff of each participating school if 
hired as a part-time project employee. 

The components from which the project director can develop his 
program are listed below. Those components marked are mandatory for 
all enrol lees. 

Intake 

Assessment 
*CounHcllng 

Vocational /Educational 
School 
^ Persona I /CoarhlnR 

Orlcntat Ion 

Kdiiratlon 

Train I n« 

Work Kxperlcncc 

-5- 
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Orientation to Work and Higher Education 
^World of Work Information 
^Orientation to Higher Education 
^Occupational Familiarization 
^Orientation to Armed Services 
Social Skills Development 

Preparation for Urban Living 
Financial Training 
Leadership Development 
Driver Education 
Supportive Services 
^Health Services 
Transportation 
Day Care 
Opportunity Development 
Job Development 
Placement 
Follow-up 

The results of the original research indicated that rural communi- 
ties vary widely in what they can offer their youths; the model program 
was therefore designed to be flexible enough that each project director 
could fit the program content to the needs of the youths that the program 
was trying to serve. The program guidelines allowed sponsors and project 
directors considerable freedom in determining the program content that was 
to be used In the rural area served by their project* 
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THE APPROACH USED TO EVALUATE 
^¥E"WAl- rOllTH WOR'AF*^ 



Evaluation Design 

The rural areas in the North Central states do not provide a homo- 
geneous economic climate within which to test a new social program. Rather, 
there are three major rural economies, each posing a different set of oc- 
cupational and social problems for the youths growing up In the rural com- 
munities Involved. Roughly, these economies are defined geographically as 
the Corn Belt, the Croat Plains, and the Northern Forest Region, 

Onr evaluation design therefore provided for three separate experi- 
mental projects — one in northern Minnesota (the Northern Forest Region), 
one in southern Iowa (the Corn Belt), and one In central Nebraska (the 
Great Plains). One group of youths in each state would be enrolled In 
the new program; a matched group of youths would not be offered the pro- 
gram. 

An effort was made to^sclect two areas In each state that were 
socloeconomlcally comparable. Communities In one area were offered the 
model program, those In the other were not. As a result, although youths 
were not randomly assigned to experimental and control groups, it could 
be expected that the two groups of youths would be exposed to very sim- 
ilar social, community and educational environments. 



Ideally, youths would have been assigned randomly to experimental and 
control group?!. Such random assignment, however, was not suited to the 
voluntary ch.irnctcr of the modt?l program. Furthermore, It was apparent 
that local community leaders and school administrators would have opposed 
any program that was nvallablc to some youths who were eligible but not 
to other young people In the same school who were equally eligible. 
Conseq-it^ntly, it was clccldod to construct experimental and control groups 
that wodlfJ be as closely matched as possible. 

See Appendix C, "Characteristics of the Experimental and Control Commun- 
ities/' 

-7- 
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Youths from the experimental area who participated In the Rural 
Youth Program were Individually matched with youths In the control area 
for aext race and Intelligence. 

The flowchart on page 10, entitled "Part C", Buroroarlzea the over 
all evaluation design. 
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Criterion Measures 

The primary objective of the experimental proRram was "the place- 
ment of an enrollee Into a Job, a hlRher education experience, or an ad- 
ditional training opportunity that would not otherwise be available to 
him". A second objective was to aid rural youth in making a tranaition 
from rural to urban living, if that was their choice. 



The evaluation of the degree to which the program was successful 
in achieving these goals is based on a broad range of occupationl and 
social adjustment measures. The following Is a complete list of the 
criterion measurements: 

1. Preparation for the World of Work 

• HiRh school praduation 

• An idea of the typo of work desired 

2. Post-High School Education or Training 

• Post-high school inatltut lonal edu- 

cation or training 

• Type of post-high school institutional 

education or training 

• Subject dropped out of post-high school 

institutional education or training 

3* Post-High School Employment 
a. Job-Hunting Behavior 

• Amount of time spent looking for work 

• Applications for Jobs 

• Interviews for Jobs 

• Offers of Jobs 



b. Job Characteristics 

• Type of Job 

• Number of W€m ks employed 

• Salary earned 

c. Job Satisfaction 

• Subject found type of Job desired 
A. Social Participation Behavior 

• Knowledge of roc rea t lonal facilities 

• KnnwlodKO of cMjiontlnl facilities 

• SMb|i»rt spcMuls wc'ckonds In thp now town or city 

.9. 
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and Iowa 
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Given ' 
— — - -\ V. / 
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Counties y 



— — On-site observatljjn of operation 



Make Comparison 
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Equivalence 
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of 



Individuals J / \ 
\— . ..^ iProgram> 
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*From page 4 PART C 

STUDY DESIQi FOR 
EVALUATING PROCFwUl EFFKCTIVUNESS 
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The variables examined under the flr^t general category are not 
directly related to the model program objectlvest but they miiy be as80cl«- 
ated with the attainment of the object I ves^ The failure of a youth to 
complete high school or the failure of a youth to decide on a possible 
career by the time he leaves high school may have a detrimental effect on 
his ability to adjust to a full-time Job. 

The variables examined In the second general category apply to 
youths who entered college or some other post«*hlgh school educational or 
training institution. The short observation period of the evaluation 
limited the number and variety of the variables In this category that could 
be used for comparison. The number of youths entering a post-high school 
Institution, the type of Institution (college or other)9 and the dropout 
ratio were the criterion measures used to compare youths in the experi- 
mental and control samples. 

Youths who did not enter a post«*hlgh school Institution are grouped 
into two categories, those who migrated from their local community and those 
who did not. The variables examined under the third general category are 
grouped into the following subcategories: job hunting behavlor» job char- 
acteristics, and Job satisfaction. 

The original North Star study showed that many young people who 
migrated to larger towns and cities after graduation from high school were 
not able to adjust to the new surroundings. Again, the short observation 
period of the evaluation limited the variety of variables of this type that 
could be used for comparison. Knowledge of the recreational and essential 
facilities of the new town or city and "weekends in the city" are the vari- 
ables tised for the fourth general category. 
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Previous Evaluation Reports 

• 

North Star field staff on nite at each project and North Star 
professional staff who traveled to the three projects collected detailed 
information about how the project was betug operatedi how the guidelines 
were being Interpreted, and the difficulties encountered in applying the 
guidelines to practical situations. These data show what the program 
actually is, as contrasted with what it was intended to be. This infor- 
mation Is contained in the first report of the evaluation phase of the 
research study, 



Extensive data were gathered on the experimental and control sub- 
jects to ensure that the control and experimental subjects were adequately 
matched, and to provide a baseline needed for this test of the effective- 
ness of the program in attaining its goals. These data were the subject 
of a report submitted to the Department of Labor in Septeniber 1973,^^ 

The initial evaluation quickly disclosed that the project direc- 
tors in the three states had used the flexibility that the program al- 
lowed them in different ways. There were, in fact, three quite different 
programs being evaluated. 

The matching of experimental and control subjects was found to be 
adequate, with one exception. At the request of the Department of Labor, 
an American Indian subgroup was added to the Minnesota experiment. An • 
adequate number of American Indian control subjects was not available, 
so no attempt was mado to match the experimental and control groups in 
this case. 



Reld, J. M. , "An Kvaluatlon of Three Kxporlmentnl Rural Youth Projects**, 
prrparofi for the Manpower Admlnlntrnt Ion, U. S. Department of Ubor 
(1971). 

> 

Rcld, ,f. M. and Miles, f). H., "An K v.nl luit Ion of Throe Expcr Itnental 
Rur.-il Youth ProjoctM: BnscHnf Data for Experimental and Control 
r.roiip^;", prcparfd for thv Manpower Admlnlstrntlon, U. S. Department 
of Lahor (1071). 
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Barriers to Implomonting this Design 



The authors do not consider the evaluation that is outlined in 
this report to be an adequate test of the effectiveness of the Rural 
Youth Program as it was designed to be operated. 

Two set8 of factors combined to prevent any meaningful evaluation 
of the mode l program from the 1972-73 projects. First, although tenta- 
tive agroemfut was reached In February 197 1 that the experimental pro- 
jects should be funded, funding was not conpleted until May 1972. The 
summer program was started In June 1972. The local sponsors did not 
have adequate time In which to hire and train staff, set up offices, 
publicize the program, recruit enrollees and do the many other tasks 
that are required In starting any new program. It is difficult for a 
new rural program to become fully operational in its first year, under 
Ideal conditions. Rural community leaders are generally suspicious of 
federally sponsored programs.. Their interest, cooperation and support 
are not earned overnight. 

Because of the late funding, the Summer Program was not carried 
out in Minnesota, and the Summer Programs in Iowa and Nebraska were a 
makeshift effort that did not Include the kind of skill training and ur- 
ban experience outlined in the guidelines. The In-School Program was not 
fully organized and operating smoothly until after the Christmas vacation. 

Also, the way In which the project was administered gave the 
evaluators no control over the manner In which the program was carried 
out. Ordinarily this restriction would be desirable. In this case, 
however, the riexlblllty of action afforded to the three project spon- 
sors led to a situation In which the Intent of the program guidelines 
was not reflected In the projects, especially In the Iowa project. 

Those problems wjre recognized early In the year; a decision was 
made b the Department of Labor to fund the Iowa and Minnesota projects 
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for an additional year (1973-1974) under administrative procedures that 
would ensure project compliance to the intent of the guldellnes*^^ 

Although it was recognized that the overall 1972-73 program was 

neither the program Intended by the guidelines nor a full-year prngrami 

It was agreed that an evaluation would be carried out as planned In or-* 

der to determine whether the projects as carried out resulted In any 

measurable benefits to the enrolleest The evaluation of the 1972-1973 

experimental projects can be no more than a preliminary evaluation of the 

success of the Iowa and Minnesota models* The upcoming evaluation of 

the 1973-74 programs in Iowa and Minnesota must be viewed as the first 

2/ 

meaningful evaluation of the Rural Youth Program in the Corn Belt and 
the Northern Forest reglcus. 

Although the inexperience of the Nebraska sponsoring agency and 
project staff led to a number of administrative problems that influenced 
program lmplomentatlon» the, project did follow the general Intent of the 
guidelines t The project showed that manpower and educational services 
can be adequately delivered to a sparsely settled region such as the 
Sandhills. 



North Star did not recommend that the Nebraska model project be con- 
tinued; however » there was sufficient local Interest and support of 
the program for the Department of Labor regional office In Kansas City 
to recommend that it also be extended for a year. (Because It was 
thought that sufficient Information about the Nebraska model had been 
obtained during the 1972-1973 program, no evaluation Is being made of 
the 1973-1974 program In Nebraska. 

The evaluation report for the 1973-1974 program year will be available 
In February 1975. 
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RESULTS OF THE EVALUATION 



Surve y Bias 

The evaluation of this 1972-1973 model project is based on a ques- 
tionnaire that was sent to both groups of youths (experimental and control) 
in November and December 1973. This was approximately 6 months after most 
of the youths had completed the senior year of high school. 

The data on return of the evaluation questionnaire^ which are tabu- 
lated In Appendix A. agree with findings reported In the literature that 
the likelihood of response to a mailed questionnaire Increases with edu- 
cation and IQ. 

To the slight extent that such a tendency exists, there Is a bias 
Introduced In the data by the failure of lower IQ youth who did not go 
into college to respond to the questionnaire. Still, enough youths In 
the lower IQ groups did respond to give representation. 

The pattern of response by IQ (or class quartile) and college at- 
tendance Is the same for both the control and experimental groups. Thus, 
for analytic comparisons of these two groups, the differential response 
of different IQ groups to the questionnaire Introduces no bias. 
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Observation Period of the Evaluation 

The evaluation of the experimental program Is based on a 6- 
month observation of the labor force participation of the research sub- 
jects. For such a short observation period only a limited amount of 
occupational data are available on each subjects The 6-raonth obser- 
vation period includes the summer months following graduation from high 
school; the availability of seasonal employment may have caused some 
youth to postpone the search for full-time permanent employment until 
the fall. Youths who enrolled in post-high school educational or train- 
ing institutions havr attended these institutions for only 2 to 3 months^ 
At this tine It Is imposHible to estimate how many will complete their 
educational or training programs # 

Furthermore, the data on the Job seeking behavior of the two samples 
show that a similar number of youth looked for Jobs, but» at the end of 
six months, fewer experimental youth were employed* This leads one to 
hypothesize that youth who participated In the experimental program may 
be more discriminatory and selective in their Job seeking behavior « A 
longer observation period may make it possible to determine whether this 
is true and If these youth are able to obtain better Jobs* 

In order to obtain a more accurate measure of program effective- 
ness of the 1973-1974 program, an observation period of 12 to 15 months 
is recommended • A longer observation period would delay the completion 
of the 1973-1974 evalucition, but the advantage of a more complete and 
accurate tv/aluation would appear to outweigh the disadvantage of waiting 
an additional 6 to 9 months to obtain the results. 
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Incomplete Responses to the Questionna i re 



Because some reapondenta will not answer certain questions, the 
Information uaed for the evaluation Is not complete. Of the three cat 
egorlca of respondents — coUece. noncollego migrant and noncollege 
nonmlgrant — the noncollege nonmlgrant respondents provided the least 
complete data. 



In order to obtain more cc.nplete Information for the evaluation 
of the 1973-1974 program, the questionnaire Is being redesigned; the 
telephone nuraber.s of all research subjects have been obtained and, when 
they send in the coupon for their five-dollar payment for completing the 
questionnaire, respondents will be asked to provide a telephone number 
where they can be reached. This will make it possible for research staff 
to contact respondents and to seek information that was not provided on 
the respondent's questionnaire. 
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I!llJJj5!!.f6/c^/ltai3p of Youths 1n_the Nebraska Control 
Sample who En rolTeJTn 'Post~--H'f7|h ScHool InstitutlonT 



The prlnury purpose for Including a Nebraaka project was to deter 
mine whether manpower aarvices could ba auccpHsfully delivered to geo- 
graphically Isolated communities In the Great Plains section of the 
Noith Central states. The Nebraska expcrlpjental project showed that 
this can be done. 

The Nebraska experimental and control samples appeared to be well 
matched. The soclo^?conomlc characteristics of the two areas were simi- 
lar. There was no statistical difference between the two groups of re- 
search subjects with respect to the individual matching variables of 
sex, race and Intelligence. The Sandhills, the experimental area, has 
a social and cultural identity that is not found In the control area. 
However, there was no reason to believe that this would have a major in- 
fluence on the post-high school behavior of the research subjects. The 
outmlgratlon pattern for the experimental and control areas was similar. 

Nevertheless, the significant »!ifference between the two samples 
with respect to post-high school status suggests that the two samples 
are not well matched. The difference between the Nebraska control sam- 
ple and the Mlnresota and Iowa experimental and control samples Indi- 
cates that sor • unaccounted lor Influence produced a much higher post- 
high jchool enrollment ratio for the Nebraska control sample, one that 
make.' the Nebraska control sample different from the other samples 
at 3 «»tatl«tlcally significant level. 
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Amer i c an I ndTaF ContrcT] baiiip l e 



The original research study Included only a small number of min- 
ority youths.^'' The number wan not large enough to provide reliable 
data; therefore, the resultH of the study could not be generaliied to 
minority youths. Nevertheless, the Department of Labor requested that 
the Mlnnos?t:i experimontnl projort sorve the larger Indian reserva- 
tions in Minnesota. A large number of minority youths participated in 
the MlnnoKota project. T\\q distribution of the remaining Indian popu- 
lation In Minnesota made It difficult to locate a suitable control 
group. The three rural high schools with the largest number of reserva- 
tion [ndlaa youths not covered by the experimental project were added 
to the control group, but because of the small number of Indians in 
these schools, wo were still not aMc to provide an adequate control 
group for the Indian program participant. 

A smaller proportion of American Indian than of white youth 
responded to the mailed questionnaire. Because of the small number 
of respondents In the control sample, a statistical analysis of the 
data for the <\merioan Indian experimental and control samples is not 
warranted. 



Minority youths are lefss than 1 percent of the youth in the rural areas 

of tlio North Cent ml states. 



I/, 
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In order to make it posalble to evaluate the 1973-1974 American 
Indian experimental sample, the following Hteps will be taken: 

• schools with /Nroerlcan Indian students will be added 
to the control group of schools, 

• The mailed questionnaire will seek direct informa- 
tion from the youths about their racial ancestry, 

• American Indian nonrespondents will be contacted 
directly to ensure a high response rate. 



* 
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^5I!!P5ilbil!I_°Oy^.. lilTj^^^^ Control Sample 

wrth'"'Suniner ^EnroTie e R es'po' nclent'r't 'roiii The Cxperini bntal SaliipTe 

The number o£ Nubranka control rettpondenCs who were enrolled In 
NYC la so flinall that no analysis of this group la poaaiblc. The NYC 
youths In Minnesota and Iowa wore matched with economically disadvantaged 
youths who par-lclpated In the experimental summer program, With re- 
spect to the criterion measures used In this evaluation the experimental 
and cuuLrol subgiuuiis of N'YC enrol leea and summer experimental program 
•nrollees do not differ at a statistically significant level. (The 
data for this analysis arc In Appendix J.) 



XT 



tn ordor to participate In flYC, youths musf be economically disadvan- 
taged. The >rfC programs in the Iowa and Minnesota control counties 
are primarily sunwer programs. 
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M.PirANjAATjpN^OF THLLVAk 



Each of tho tlircf moilol projocta Is evaluated Hoparntoly. The 
projects that were ImplementeJ by the proKram sponHora in each area are 
described, and their special fuature.s are specified. Tlie experimental 
and control samples are compared for each criterion moaauro. Wlien there 
l8 a statistically .significant difference between the two samples, the 
difference Is aiialy^ud. " Wlien there is no atatlatically significant dif- 
ference the (lata for that variable are displayed in the tables in the 
appendices. 

Experimental and control respondents are placed Into three groups: 
youths who entered a post-high school educational or training institution; 
youths who did not enter a post-high school institution, but migrated from 
the community where they lived in 1972-1973; youths who did not migrate 
from the community where they lived in 1972-1973. Tables 1 to 3 show 
the proportions of research respondents who fall Into these three groups. 



As explained on page 7, research subjects were not assigned randomly to 
experimental and control groups. Because of this tome of the assumptions 
of the statistical test used to compare the samples are not met. This 
has caused us to treat the tests conservatively and accept only thott 
results that are significant at the p - <.001 level. However, because 
80 few of the results were significant, we have Included some tables In 
the body of the report so that the reader can Identify the number of 
youth In each of the major categories without turning to the appendices. 
These catcr.orles are: youth who attended a post-high school Institution, 
migrant and nonmlgrant youth who did not attend a post-high school In- 
stitution, youth who hunted for jobs and youth who were employed. 

2/ 

The data for the Minnesota American Indian Respondents arc presented 
in Appendix I. 
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Table 1 



Proportions of Minnesota Nonrainorlty Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples who Entered a Poat-lllgh School 
Institution, who Migrated, or who Did Not Migrate 



Sample 


Poa t-Hlgh 

School 
Institution 


Migrated 


Did Not 
Migrate 


Total! 




Experimental 


184 (61%) 


64 (21%) 


56 (18%) 


304 


Control 


177 (60%) . 


57 (19%) 


62 (21%) 


296 


Totals 


361 


121 


118 




600 



- 0,739, df ■ 2; p ■ not significant 



Table 2 

Proportions of Iowa Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Entered A Post-High School 
Institution, Who Migrated, or Who Did Not Migrate 



Sample 



Post-High 

School 
Institution 



Migrated 



Did Not 
Migrate 



- 6.242, df - 2; p - <.05 



Totals 



Experimental 


71 


(67%) 


14 


■ ■■ 1 

(13%) 

1 


21 


(20%) 


106 


Control 


83 


i 

(52%) : 


32 


(19%) 


46 


(29%) 


161 


Totals 


154 


46 


67 




267 

1— ...... 



er|c 
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Table 3 



Proportions of Nebraska RoHpondonts from tho Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Entered a PoHt-HlRh School Institution, 
Who Migrated or Mlxo Did Not Migrate 



Sample 



Poat-HlRh 

School 
InstUut Ion 



Migrated 



Did Not 
Migrate 



Total* 



Experimental 


98 


(527) 


46 


(25%) 


43 


(23X) 


187 


Control 
• 


108 


(80%) 


13 


(10%) 


13 


(io:r) 


134 


Totals 


206 


59 


56 


321 



- 26.9997, df • 2; p • <.001 
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EVALUATION OF THE MINNESOTA PROJECT 
MlWNTEp^BXJClOKCSil^^ 



General Features of the MInnesptaJVoJect. 

Area Served and_P_roJec t^ Adm i ni strati on 

The Minnesota model was designed to serve the Northern Forest 
region, a nonatfricultural rural area where the population la distributed 
In "pocketrt" rather than bt Inji scattered* as in a typical farm-based 
rural area. (See Map A on >age 28), 

The Minnesota model project Included in-school and out-of-school 
enrollee^y The program was run by the Rural Minnesota Concentrated Em- 
ployment Program; the main project office was in Detroit Lakes. 

Summer Pronram 

The 1972 summer program was limited to recruiting, testing, and 
counseling enroUees. Economically disadvantaged youth were placed in 
work experience situations with public and private nonprofit agencies. 
One hundred slxty-slx youths participated in the summer program. Table 
A shows the participation rate, by sex, of students in schools where the 
sununer program waa offered. 



Table 4 

Minnesota Summer Program Participation, by Sex 





Particlpanf 


Nonparticipnnt 


Totals 


Male 


78 (27%) 


208 (73%) 


286 


Female 


88 (31%) 


194 (69%) 


282 


Totals 


166 


A02 


368 



An out-of-sch(»nl onrollee Is a youth who has dropped out of school. 
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School Year Program 



In Its school /oar pro^'ram the Minnesota project emphaHlzed voca- 
tional counselinHf field trlpn, Hpeclal program orientation, supplemental 
education and train Inn, and work experience. 

Of those youtha who attended the schools where the Rural Youth 
Pro,;ram was offered, a very hifth percentage enrolled in the program. 
Table 3 shows the proportion of the total student body that were enrollees^ 



Table 5 

Proportion of Participants and Nonpartlclpants 
in Schools Where the Rural Youth Program was Offered* by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 

— iL- 


Totals 


Male 


232 (81%) 


54 (19%) 


286 


Female 


264 (94%) 


18 (6%) 


282 


Totals 


496 


72 


S68 



Because tho prow^r ^ni vas individualized to meet the needs i InterestSi 
and availability; of (mi h t^ntolleei not all 496 enrollees were exposed to 
all the proRra : ' '^mponont.s that were offered. Each component and the pro- 
portions of enrA>lhM»H who took part In it are described in the following 
paragraphs. 

A projec t vocat lonal counselor was nsslRncd to each high schoql 
participating In the program, and members of the local high school facul- 
ties w<To hired to provide services to enrollees In each high school on a 
part-time basis. Cotinsolors took enrollees on field trips to collcgest 



Sfu' Appf»ndlx D for descriptions of the special program orientation and 
the stipplemental education and training courses* 
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vocatl»»nal aclioola, and I'mploymont c(»ntor8, T\\e trips wore dostgni'd to 
help tMirolleos make career choices . All of the youth enrolled In tho Mlmu?- 
aota project participated In some aspect of the project's counseling pro- 
gram. 



Special youth proj-r im curriculum classes were tauj'ht at the local 
hlRh schools by project instructors, who were hired and trained by the 
Rural Youiii .^Laff. Field tilp.s dL-.^I^ued to supplement the cur- 

riculum were available to youths who participated In the course. As 
shown In Table 6, most of the enrollees participated In the special cur- 
riculum. 



Table 6 



Proportion of Program Enrollees \4ho Participated 
in the Special Youth Program Curriculum, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


Male 


152 (66%) 


80 (24%) 


232 


Female 

• 


216 (82%) 


48 (18%) 


264 


TotaJs 


368 


128 


496 
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InutructorH at tho UumI hl^'.h schools were uneouraRod to expand 
their curricula. Administrators woro persuaded to nwikc hlRh school fa- 
cilities available for after-school education and tralnlnp, classes. Pro- 
ject staff worked with instructors at the local hifth schools, community 
colleges, and vocational schools to design supplemental offerings that 
would advance the program objectives and Improve the current curriculum 
at each school. About one-third of the youth enrolled In the project 
participated in a supplemental class. 



Table 7 

Proportion of Enrollees Who Participated 
In Supplemental Education and Training Classes, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


Male 


70 (30%) 


162 (70%) 


232 


Female 


91 (34%) 


173 (66%) 


264 


Totals 


161 


335 


496 



erIc 
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A productive work oxperlt»nce situation In a public or private non- 
profit iigoncy wart sought for each economically diBadvantagod youth. Al- 
most half of the enroUees were placed in a productive work Hltuation. 



Table 8 

Proportion of Enrol L^oh l^lio Participated in Work Experience, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


Male 


96 (41%) 


136 (59%) 


232 


Female 


125 (47%) 


139 (53%) 


264 


Totals 


221 


275 


496 
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MAP A 



Minnesota MoJel Youtli Project 

Dl rector 
Coordinator 
Operations Specialist 
Flacil Officer 
Secretary 

Vocational Counselors (4) 

School Repreri^entatives (at least one per school) 
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Regional OiticQ^'^r^'Ty^^ 
(Bemldjl) 
2 counselors 

S chool s 

Red Lake 
Cass Lake 
Walker 



Park Rapids * 
Backus 



Backus 
Mahnomen 
Waubun 
Bag ley 






SI 



^'---'^ ' -Vr' ' (.-,;■• ;/ 
■' ■ I - ■ &■■■■}'. ■ ■■: ■■ .__v'', 



Administrative Center 
(Detroit Lakes) 

RoRfonal Office 
(Staplos) 
l counselor 

Schools 

Staples 
Motley 
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^ Regional Off 
(Crosby) 
^' * * 1 counsclo 

Scho ols 

Crosby**Tron 
, ^ Pirn* Rl^ er 
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Preparation of Hiqh School 

There was no statist iiMlly HU»til f tcant difference between the ex- 
perimental and control samples with respect to high school graduation or 
having an Idea of the type of work wanted when a youth looked for a full- 
time Job. 

A am;jU number of respondents from the Minnesota experimental and 
control samples did not graduate. The most common reasons given for not 
graduating were that the classes were boring, or that the youth was mar- 
rying and needed to quit school for financial reasons. 



Enrollment in A Post- High School 

Respondents who were enrolled in the Minnesota Experimental pro- 
ject were no more likely to enroll In a post-high school institution than 
respondents from the control sample. Approximately 60 percent of the re- 
spondents from both samples enrolled In a post-high school institution* 
The difference between the two groups of respondents Is not statistically 
slgnl f leant. 



Tlie evalmMon of the Minnesota project does not Include the American 
Indian rftipondonts . Sec page 25 for an explanation ot why an evalua- 
tion of the American Indian cnrollees is impossible to carry out. 
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the youths who attended a poat-higli school iustttution are 
separated Into those who attended college and those who attended some 
other type of post-high school Institution, there Is no statistically 
significant difference between the respondents from the experimental and 
control samples. 

Only three youths from the experimental sample and two from the 
control sample had dropped out of college at the time of the survey^ i!ow- 
ever, of those who had enrolled in a noncollege post-high school Inatltu** 
tion, 20 (or 24 percent) of the experimental respondents and 11 (or 11 
percent) of the respondents from the control sample had dropped out at 
the time of the survey. The most important reason for dropping out of a 
post-'high school institution was lack of money. Thirty-five percent of 
the dropouts from the experimental sample and 25 percent of the dropouts 
from the control sample gave this as their reason for dropping out of a 
post-high school institution. However, a variety of other reasons was 
also given. They were: to enlist In the armed services, to obtain a Job, 
to marry, to enroll in anothz^r type of institution, to do something more 
interesting, and no reason. The difference between the experimental and 
control samples with respect to this variable is not statistically aig-* 
nif leant. 

^.o s t- H 1 gh^ Sch ool E mp 1 oymen t 

Unem ployment . At the time of the evaluation, youth from the ex- 
perimental and control samples who were not attending a post-high school 
educational or training institution were employed, unemployed and looking 
for work, or unemployed and not looking for work. Tables 9 and 10 
show the employment status of respondents to the questionnaire. There is 
no statistically significant difference between the two samples. 
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Table 9 



Employment Status of Noncollege MiRrant Reapondents 
from the Mnnesota WlUtu Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employe>d 


Unemployed » 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 




Experimrntal 
Control 

Totals 

* > 


A2 (66%) 
48 (84%) 


12 (18%) 
4 (71) 


10 (16%) 
5 (9%) 


64 
57 


90 


16 


15 


121 



• 5.681, df - 2; p - not significant 



Table 10 

Employment Status of Noncollege, Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Minnesota White Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed) 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


34 (61%) 
48 (78%) 


18 (32%) 
10 (16%) 


4 (7%) 
4 (6%) 


56 
62 


82 


28 


8 


118 



4.382 , df - 2; p - not significant 
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Job H u n 1 1 n g Beh a v i or . Youhk peopU* were asked to provide informa- 
tion about their Job hunting behavlort They wore asked about the number 
of weeks they had spent looking for a Job» the number of Job applications 
they had submitted, the numbur of Job Interviews they had obtained, the 
number of Job offers they had received, and whether they had had a hard 
time finding work. Some youths, especially nonmlgranta, from both samples 
were reluctant to provide Information about their Job hunting behavior* 
This sUuatiun makes it impossible to do statistical tests of these data. 
Furthermore, unless they had actively looked for a Job, roost youth did not 
provlJe this Information. Youths who worked with or for parents, relatives, 
or friends had not actually Tiunted for a job. Table 11 shows the job 
hunting status of experimental and control respondents. There it no ttatls- 
tlcally significant difference between the two samples. 

Table 11 

Proportion of Minnesota White Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Had Hunted for a Full-Time Job 



Sample 


Hunted 
For A Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For A Job 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


78 (65%) 
76 (64%) 


42 (35%) 
A3 (36%) 


120 
119 


Totals 


15A 


85 


239 



- 0.034, df - 1; p - not significant 
Job Characteristics^ of Employed Youths. Experimental and control 
respondents who were employed did not differ from one anot'.-ir at a sta- 
tistically significant level with respect to the "Job characteristic" 
criterion measures. 
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Job 'Satisfaction of Eniployed Youths > Experimental and control 
esponUunCft did not differ from one another at a »tatiBtlcally significant 
level when compared for tho Job satisfaction criterion measure* 

Social Part i cipation Behavior 

There is no statlntically significant difference between the mi- 
grant respondents from the two samples with respect to their knowledge 
of the existence and location of recreational and essential facilities 
in a new tcvn or city. 

Earlier research by North Star has shown that youthful rural mi- 
grants to a new city or town tend t,o leave the city on weekends. They 
return to their homes in small rural communities for the weekend because 
the city is foreign to them. With respect to this variable there is no 
s*tatistlcally significant difference between the two samples. 
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EVALUATION OF THE IOWA PROJECT 
IMPUEKENTeP; W [THrTOWA'XHpNXOR 



General Features, of the Iowa Project 



Area Served and Project Adniinjstrjitj^ 

Thu Iowa model was designed to serve agricultural arcaa located 
in the Corn Bolt Region. (See Map B on page 48) 

The Iowa model project included In-school and out-of-achool enrol- 
leea. The program was run by the MATURA Community Action Agency; the main 
project office was In Creston, Iowa. 

Sunwer Proaram 

The 1972 summer program included the following components: apeclal 
program curriculum, testing, counseling and selected akilla training. Forty- 
three economically disadvantaged youths participated in the aummer program. 
Table 12 shows the participation rate of students, by sex, in schools whara 
the summer program was offered. 



Table 12 



Iowa Summer Program Participation, by Sex 



Participant 



NonparticipanC 



Totals 



Male 



Pema le 



18 {in) 
25 (29%) 



89 (83%) 
62 (7ir.) 



107 



87 



Totals 



151 



194 
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School Year Progra 



The school year program emphasized vocational counseling and career 
exploration. Field trlpa to a large metropolitan area were alto provided. 

Of those youths who attended the schools where the Rural Youth 
Program was otfered, about 71 percent enrolled in the program. Table 
13 shows the proportion of the total student body that were enrollees. 

Table 13 

Proportion of Participants and Nonpartlcipanffl in 
School ; V.'here the Rural Youth Program was Offerc by Sex 





Participant 


Nonparticlpant 


Totals 


Male 


76 (713:) 


31 (29%) 


107 


Female 


62 (7U) 


25 (29%) 


87 


Totals 


138 


56 


194 



Because the program was individualized to meet the needs « Interests, 
and availability of each enrollee* not all enrollees were exposed to all 
tne program components that were offered* Each component and the propor- 
tion of enrollees who took part in it are described In the following 
paragraphs. 
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Tlu» prvH'r.im oqiilppt^a and oporatod two coimnuiUly centerH. Kqulp- 
ment and materials wore provUlod for Hcveral "uxploratlon stations". 
These stations contained all the nvitorlals needed for a youth to conduct 
a preliminary exploration In a selected skill area, such as plumbing, 
masonry. nursInR, photography, etc. The project also persuaded some 
local employers and tradesmen to provide youths with an opportunity to 
observe a person practicing his skill. Most of the enrollees partici- 
pated in t!ie exploration nctlvltifs. 



Table 14 

Proportion of Enrollees Who Participated 
in Exploration Activities, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpar ticipant 


Totals 


Male 


70 (92%) 


6 (8%) 


76 


Female 


52 iSU%) 


10 (16%) 


62 


Totals 


12Z 


16 


138 



A project vocational counselor was assigned to each community cen- 
ter. The Iowa project did not hire local high school faculty members to 
provide services to enrollees In each high school. The edu:ation and 
training and counseling components were supplemented with frequent field 
trips to educational and training institutions and to regional employment 
centers. These trips were an Integral part of the counseling activities. 
All but 12 enrollees participated In the counseling component of the Iowa 
proj "f ^ 



See Apppnrltx D for a complete list of the "exploration stations". 
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MAP H 

Iowa Model Youth Project 



Staff 



Director 
Job Spoclalist 
Fiscal Officer 
Secretary 

Vocational Counselors (2) 
Community Center Coordinators (2) 
Instructors (4) 



Administrative Center 
(Crescon) 



1 Center Coordinator — 

1 Counnelor 

2 Instructors 

School 



Corning 




Community Center -|- | >^ 
( Co r n 1 ng ) 



0^ 



i';f , ■ K^-A^ 





Community Center 
(Mt. Ayr) 

1 Center Coordlnato 
^ 1 Counselor 



"I'T 2 Instructors 



Schools 



Mt. Ayr 

DlaRonal 

Kellcrton 
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Results of the Evaluation of th e Iowa Project 

Preparation of H i gh Scho ol 
Seniors for a Fun -time "Job 

There was no statistically significant difference between the ex- 
perimental and control samples with respect to high school graduation 
or a youth's having an idea of the type of work wanted when he/she looked 
for a full-time job. , 

• 

Only two respondents, both from the control sample, did not grad- 
uate. One youth said that he did not graduate because the classes were 
boring; one youth s.-iid he got married. 



Enrollment In a Post-High School 
Educational or Training Institution 

A majority of the respondents from both samples enrolled In a 
post-high school institution; 67 percent of the respondents from the ex- 
perimental sample and 52 percent of the respondents from the control sam- 
ple enrolled in a post-high school Institution. The difference between 
the two groups is not statistically significant at the desired level. 

Among those who enrolled in a post-high school Institution, 
the respondents from both samples tended to enroll In a college rather 
than a nonce liege post-high school institution. The difference between 
the two samples is not statistically significant at the desired level. 
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Ono fcn.Uo rcspomlcnt I'rom the experimental Hample, am! one male 
anU three t\»male respondents from the control Hample dropped out of 
college. Four respondents from each sample dropped out of a noncollege 
post-hiah school Institution. The reasons given for the decision to 
leave a post-hUh school institution were the following: not enough 
money, to obtain a Job, to marry, and to do something more interesting. 
The difference between the experimental and control samples with respect 
to this variable Is not statistically significant. 

Post 'High School Emplo yment 

Unemplo yment. At tho time of the evaluation, youth from the ex- 
perimental and control samples who were not attending a post-high school 
educational or training institution were employed, unemployed and look- 
ing for work, or unemployed and not looking for work. Tables 15 
and 16 show the employment status of respondents to the questionnaire. 
There is no statistically significant difference between the two samples. 

Job Hunting Behavior . Young people were asked| to provide infor- 
mation about their job hunting behavior. They were asked about the 
number of weeks they had spent looking for a job, the nunfcer of job appli- 
cations they had submitted, the number of job interviews they had ob- 
tained, tlie number of job offers they had received, and whether they had 
had a hard time finding work. Some youths, especially nonraigrants, 
from both samples were reluctant to provide information about their job 
hunting behavior. This situation makes it impossible to do statistical 
tests for those data. Furthermore, unless they had actively looked for 
a Job, most youth did not provide this information. Youths who worked 
with or for parents, relatives, or friends had not actually hunted for 
a job. Table 17 shows the Job hunting status of experimental and con- 
trol respondents. There Is no statistically significant difference 
between the two samples. 
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Employment Status of Noncollege Migrant Respondents 
from the Iowa Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looicing 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 


11 (79rO 


3 (21%) 


0 


14 


Cent r '1 




4 (12. 5^^ 


4 (12.5?:) 


32 


Totals 


35 


7 


4 


46 



- 2.276, df • 2; p « not significant 



Table 16 

Employment Status of lloncollege, Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Iowa Experimental and Control Samples 



Samp le 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


17 (81%) 
41 (89%) 


2 (9.5%) 

1 (2%) 


2 (9.5%) 
4 (9%) 


21 
46 


58 


3 


6 


67 



« 1.862, df • 2; p • not significant 
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Table 17 

Proportion of Iowa Respondents from the Experimental 
And Control Samples who had Hunted for a Full-Tlme Job 





Hunted 


Did not Hunt 




Sample 


For a Job 


For a Job 


Totals 


Experlo.cntal 


22 (63X) 


13 (37J;) 


35 


Control 


45 (58%) 


33 (42X) 


78 


Totals 


67 


46 


113 



- 0.267, df ■ 1; p • not significant 



Job Characteristics of Employed Youths . Experimental and control 
respondents who were employed did not dlifer from on« another at a sta- 
tlstlcally significant level with respect to the "Job characteristic** 
criterion measures. 

Job Satisfaction of Employed Youths . Experimental and control 
respondents did not differ from one another at a statistically signifi- 
cant level when compared for the Job satisfaction criterion measure. 

Social Participation Behavior 

There is no statistically significant difference between the mi- 
grant respondents from the two samples with respect to their knowledge 
of the existence and location of recreational and essential facilities in 
a new town or city. 

Earlier research by North Star has shown that youthful rural mi- 
grants to a new city or town tend to leave the city on weekends. They 
return to their homes in Bmall rural communities for the weekend because 
the city is foreign to them. With respect to this variable there Is no 
statistically significant difference between the two samples. 
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EVALUATION OF THE NEBRASKA PROJECT 
.im.jKE_NtE]LBj^^^^ 

The Nebr.iskil model was designed to serve rural areas In the Great 
?Uin^ roafop, T cpar^-ly settled roRlon, where the population la scat- 
tered. (See Map C on page 57.) Few community services are available to 
those people, and outmlgratlon of young people is heavy. 

The Nebraska model project Included only In-school enrollees. The 
program was run by the Grand Island Diocesan Department of Education; the 
main office was in Grand Island. 



The 1972 summer program emphasized the following components: spe- 
cial program orientation, testing, selected skill training, and a field 
trip to a large metropolitan area. 



Only a few youths were economically disadvantaged; youths who were 
not economically disadvantaged participated on a part-time basis. Evening 
sessions were scheduled to make it possible for working youths to attend. 
Almost 50 percent of the enrollees participated in the summer program. 
Table 18 shows the participation rate of students by sex, In schools 
where the summer program was offered. 
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Table 18 

Nebraska Sisnmer Program Participation, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


Male 


55 (43%) 


74 (57%) 


129 


Female 


67 (A7r.) 


76 (53%) 


143 


Totals 


122 


150 


272 



School Year Program 

The school year program emphasized vocational counseling, post- 
high school educational and vocational courses, and individualized train- 
ing. 

Of those youths who attended the schools where the Rural Youth 
Program was offered, a very high percentage e«- rolled in the program. 
Table 19 shows the proportion of the total student body, by sex, that 
were enrollees. 



Table 19 

Proportion of Participants and of Nonparticipants 
In Schools Where the Rural Youth Program was Offered, by Sex 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


Male 


120 (93%) 


9 (7%) 


129 


Female 


135 (94%) 


8 (6%) 


143 


Totals 


255 


17 


272 
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Becau8o the program waa tiullvlduaUzed to meet tho ncodB, Intereats* 
and availability of each enroUoo, not all 255 enrollous wore exponed to 
aU the program component a that were offered. Each component ond the pro- 
portions of enroUoea who took part in it are described in the following 
paragraphs. 

A project vocational counselor waa assigned to each local high 
school* and members of local high school faculties were hired to provide 
services, to eucolleeH lu each high school on a part-time basis. The 
counselors organized field trips to educational, training, and employment 
centers. Thirty-four youths did not participate in the counseling com- 
ponent of the Nebraaka project. Table 20 shows the proportion of enrol- 
lees who participated in the counsel Ing-related activities. 



Table 20 

Proportion of Enrollees !7ho Participated 
in the Counseling Activities, by Sex 



j Participant 


Nonparticipant 


Totals 


Male 


105 (88%) 


15 (12%) 


120 


Female 


116 (86%) 


19 (14%) 


135 


Totals 

1 


221 


34 


255 



rh«> project provided schools with aupplemental curriculum mate- 
rials and equlpnj^ont. The project also provided transportation facili- 
ties so that schools could share these materials. 
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Because distance was a nwjor factor, the education and training 
components were njost effectively provided th'ough group transportation 
to a training center, and by equlpplnf^ a trailer to bring certain train- 
ing classes to the local communities. Local craftsmen and tradesmen 
were also hired to provide training on an Individual and small-group 
basis. Over 60 percent of the enrol lees participated In the supple- 
mental offerings. 



Table 21 

Proportion of Enrollaes Vlho Participated 
In Education and Training Activities, by Stx 





Participant 


Nonpartlclpant 


Totals 


M«le 


92 (77%) 


28 (23%) 


120 


Female 


72 (53%) 


63 (47%) 


135 


Totals 


164 


91 


255 



See Appendix D for a complete list of the educfltlonal and vocational 

courses offered to enrollecst 
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MAP C 



Nebrafika Model Youth Project 
StafI 

Director 

Coordinator 

Fiscal Officer 

Secretary 

Job Sepclallat 

Vocational Counselor (2) 

School Representatives (I 




per school) 



Regional Office 
(Broken Bow) 
1 counselor 



Schools 



Broken Bow 

Sargent 

Thedford 



Anaelmo-Mema 
Sandhills 
Taylor 



Ajlnln 1st rati vt Center 
(Gr«nd Island) 




Hyannls 
Arthur 
Mullen 
Armil 
Staplocon 
Tryon 
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Results of the Evaluation of the Nebraska Pro.iect 



Preparation of _H1qh School 
Seniors ^or a Full-time job 

There was no statistlcaUy significant differance between tha ex- 
perimental and control aamplea with respect to high school graduation 
or a youth's having an idea of tha type of work wanted when he/she looked 
fee a fuU^tlae job. 

Only three respondents* one from the control sample and two from 
the experimental sample, did not graduate. The reason given for not 
graduating was that the youths married. 

Enrollment In a Post-High School 
Educational or Training institution 

The difference between the reepondents from the control sample and 
tha respondents from the experimental sample with respect to the educa- 
tional status variable is statistically significant (x^ - 26.983, df - It 
p - <.001). The socioeconomic data thtt were used to match theee two 
groups may not adequately reflect the characteristics of the local comaun- 
;Lties that tend to influence the enrollment of Great Plains youths in a 
poet-high school institution. On tha other hand, tha control area connun- 
ities also dlf fera from tha Iwa control and Minnesota experimental and 
control area communities at a statistically significant level. There may 
be special, unidentified factors in the Nebraska control area that account 
for the unusually large proportion of youths who enroll in a post-high 
school, inst U it i ip. TabUft 22 to 26 cornpnre the proportion of Nebraska con 
trol respondents who enrolled in a post-high school institution with the 
proportion from each of the other samples. 
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Table 22 



Proportion of Nebraska Control and Experimental 
Reapondentt Who Enrolled In a Pott-High School Institution 



Sanple 


Enrolled In 
Post -High School 
Institution 


Did Mot Enroll 


TottU 










Nebraaka Control 


108 (SOX) 


26 (20X) 


134 


Nebraska Experimental 


98 (52X) 


89 (48X) 


187 


Totals 


206 


115 


321 



" 26.983, df - 1; p - <.001 



Table 23 

Proportion of Nebraska Control and Iowa Experimental 
Respondents Who Enrolled In a Post-High School Institution 



Sample 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Old Not Enroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 


108 (SOX) 


26 (20X) 


134 


Iowa Experimental 


71 (67X) 


35 (33X) 


106 


Totals 


179 


61 


240 



x2 - 5.788, df - 1; p - <.02 
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Table 24 



Proportion of Nebraska Control and Iowa Control 
Respondent! Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Institution 



Sanple 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 


108 (80%) 


26 (20%) 


134 


Iowa Control 


83 (S2Z) 


78 (ASX) . 


161 


Totals 


191 


104 


295 



X* - 27.027, df - 1; p - <.001 



Table 25 

Proportion of Nebraska Control and Minnesota Experloental 
Respondents Who Enrolled in a Post-High School Inititution 



Sample 


Enrolled in 
Post-High School 
Institution 


Did Not Ehroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 


108 (80X) 


26 (20%) 


134 


Minnesota 
Experimental 

Totals 


184 (61%) 


120 (39X) 


30A 


292 


146 


438 



- 16.859, df • 1| p - <,001 
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Table 26 

Proportion of Nebraska Control and Nlnneaota Control 
Respondents Who Enrolled In a Post-High School Institution 



Sample 


Enrolled in 
Post High-School 
Institution 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Nebraska Control 


108 (80Z) 


26 (20Z) 


134 


Minnesota 
Experimental 

Totals 


177 (60%) 


117 (40X) 


296 


285 


145 


430 



x2 - 17.855, df - 1; p - <.001 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

Among those who did enroll in a poat-high school institution, 66 
percent of the respondents from the experimental Bample and 74 percent 
of the respondent g from the control sample enrolled in a college. The 
difference between the two samples with respect to the type of Institu- 
tion enrolled In Is not statistically significant. 

One male from the experimental sample and one male and one female 
from the control sample had dropped out of college at the time of the 
surv.-> . Fiv.- ff'iaUs Crcn tlu- exper l:ncnt.al sample and one male and two 
females from the control sample had dropped out of a noncollege post-high 
school institution. The reasons given for this decision were the follow- 
ing: to seek a job. to marry, to do something more Interesting, and no 
reason. The difference between the experimental and control samples with 
respect to this variable Is not statistically significant. 



Post -High School Employment 

Unemployment . At the time of the evaluation, youth from the ex- 
perimental and control samples who were not attending a post^ilgh school 
educational or training Institution were employed, unemployed and lX)ok- 
Ing for work, or unemployed and not looking for work. Tables 27 and 28 
show the employment status of respondents to the questionnaire. There 
is no statistically significant difference between the two samples. 
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Table 27 



Employment Status of Noncollege Migrant Respondents 
from the Nebraaka Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 


34 (74Z) 


3 (7X) 


9 (19X) 


A6 


Control 


11 (85%) 


0 


2 (15%) 


13 


Totals 


A5 


3 


U 


59 



2 « 1.095, df « 2; p « not significant 



Table 28 

Employment Status of Noncollege, Nonmlgrant Respondents 
from the Nebraska Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Eflq>loyed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed » 
Mot Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 


30 (70%) 


4 (9%) 


9 (21%) 


43 


Control 


13 (100%) 


0 


0 


13 


Totals 


43 


4 


9 


56 



■ 5.118, df - 2} p - not significant 
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Job Hunting Behavior , Young people were asked to provide infor- 
mtlon about their Job hunting behavior. They were asked about the num«» 
ber of weeks they had spent: looking for a Job^ the number of Job appli«» 
cations they had submitted, the number of Job interviews they had oh^ 
tained» the number of Jot offers they had received, and whether they had 
had a hard time finding work. Some youths, especially nonmigrants, from 
both samples were reluctant to provide information about their Job hunt«» 
Ing behavior. This sttiK^t Ion nikca It itnponnlble to do ntatlstlcal tests 
for these data. Furthermore, unless they had actively looked for a Joby 
most youth did not provide this information. Youths who worked with or 
for parents, rel elves or friends had not actually hunted for a Job, 
Table 29 shows the Job hunting status of experimental and control respon- 
dents. There Is no statistically significant difference between the two 
samples , 



Table 29 

Proportion of Nebraska Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who had Hunted for a Full-time Job 



Sample 


Hunted 
For a Job 


Did not Hmt 
For a Job 


Totals 


Experimental 
Cofit rol 

Totals 


41 (46%) 
12 (46%) 


48 (54Z) 
14 (54%) 


89 

26 


53 


62 


115 



- 0.000, df ■ 1; p ■ not aignif leant 



Job Characteristics of Employed Youths . Experimental and control 
respondents who were employed did not differ from one another at a sta- 
tistically significant level with respect to the "Job characteristic" 
criterion measures. 
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Job Satisfacion of Employed Youths . Experimental and control 
respondent! did not differ from one another at a statistically significant 
level when compared for the Job satisfaction criterion measure* 

Social Participation Behavior 

There Is no statistically significant difference between the mi- 
grant respondents from the two samples with respect to their knowledge of 
the existence and location of recreational and essential facilities in 
a new "^own or city. 

Earlier research by North Star has shown that youthful rural migrants 
to a new city or town tend to leave the city on weekends. They return to 
their homes In small rural communities for the weekend because the city is 
foreign to them. With respect to this variable there is no statistically 
significant difference between the two samples* 
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APPENDIX A 

DATA ON RETURN OF THE 
EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
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Table A-1 

Proportion of Iowa and Nebraska Respondents and 
Nonrespondenta to Mailed Questionnaire by XQ Score 







IQ 


Score 






<110 


110 or Greater 


Totals 


RMpondentfl 


303 (4U) 




263 (567.) 


366 


Nonrespondenta 


170 (74%) 




61 (26X) 


23i 


Totals 


473 




324 


797 



- 27.360, df - 1; p - ^.001 



Table A-2 

Proportion of Minnesota Respondents and 
Nonrespondenta to Mailed Questionnaire by Class Rank 





Class Rank Percentile 






Lower 50 Percent 


Upper 50 Percent 


Totals 


Respondenra 


235 (40%) 


348 (60%) 


583 


Nonrespondents 


101 (62%) 


61 (38%) 


162 


Totals 


336 


409 


745 



- 24.864, df - 1} p - <.001 



- A-1 - 
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Table A-3 



Proportion of Iowa and Nebraska Experimental and Control 
Nonrespondents to Mailed Questionnaire by XQ Score 





.IQ Score 




Sample 


<110 


110 or Greater 


Totals 


Experimental 


6 A (70Z) 




28 (30X) 


92 


Control 


106 (76Z) 




33 (2AX) 


139 


Totals 


170 


61 


231 



« 1.276, df " 1; p * not significant 



Table A- A 

Proportion of Minnesota Experimental and Control 
Nonrespondents to Mailed Questionnaire by Class Rank 





Class Rank Ptrcantlla 




Sample 


Lower 50 Percent 


Upper 50 Percent 


Totals 


Experimental 


A8 (65Z) 


26 (3f .) 


7A 


Control 


53 (60X) 


35 (AO?) 


88 


Totals 


101 


61 


162 



-0.368, df - 1; p - not significant 



1 
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Table A-5 

Proportion of Respondents and Nonrespondents to 
Mailed Questionnaire by Research Sample' 



Sample 



Experimental 



Control 



Totals 



Respondents 
Nonrespondents 

Totals 



579 (50:) 
186 (47X) 



570 (50%) 
227 (53%) 



J745 



797 , 



1149 
393 

I 1542 



■ 3.487, d£ - 1; p ■ not significant 
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APPENDIX B 



CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RESPONDENTS 
FROM THE EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SAMPLES 

# 
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Chara cteristic! if Experimental and 
Control Sample Respondents 



The male/ female ratio of the experimental and control sample re- 
■pondents was not algnlflcartly different, as Is shown In Tabltf B-l 
through B-4. Although the control and experimental samples for the 
Minnesota Indian project \*er# not fMtchfd with rttpect to ttx, 
they also showed no significant differences (see page 25). 



Table B-1 

Sex of Respondents from the Minnesota 
White Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Experimental 


132 (43%) 


172 (57%) 


304 


Control 


138 (47%) 


158 (53%) 


296 


Totals 


270 


330 


600 



■ 0.621, df - 1; not significant 



Table B-2 

Sex of Respondents from the Minnesota 
Indian Experimental and Control Samples 



Samptp 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Experimental 


18 (36%) 


32 (64%) 


50 


Control 


4 (40%) 


6 (60%) 


10 


Totals 


22 


38 


60 



■ 0.014, df • 1{ not significant 
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Ttble B-3 

8«x of Respondents from the Iowa 
Experimental and Control Samplea 



Sample 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Bxperlmental 


55 (52X) 


51 (48X) 


106 


Control 


84 (52X) 


77 (48%) 


161 


Totals 


139 


128 


267 



* 0.002, df ■ 1; not significant 



Table B-4 

Sex of Respondents from the Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Bskperlmental 


82 (44X) 


105 (56X) 


187 


Control 


63 (47X) 


71 (53X) 


134 


Totals 


145 


176 


321 



- 0.316, df « It not significant 
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% 



Intelligence 



An InCeUlftence measure was used to match the experimental an4 
control subjects.^^ (Class rank was used In Minnesota; IQ score. In Town 
and Nebraska.) The composition of the six groups of nonmlnorlty respon* 
dents Is shown In Tables B-5 through B-13. Table B-5 shows the total 
Minnesota project; Table B-6, the Iowa project; and Table ^7, tiM 
Nebraska project. The tests do not reject the hypothesis that tim 
experimental and uoutrul respundentb are from the sano population (I.e., 
the groups appear to have similar distributions with respect to Intelli- 
gence scores). The tests for the experimental and control subsamplat 

2/ 

of youth who attended college and youth who did not attend college fcl- 
«o do noc reject the hypothesis that the subsamples are from the same 
population. 

Table B-5 

Proportion of Respondents for the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Samples by Class Rank Quartile 



Sathple 



Class Rank 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



9A OIX) 
89 (30%) 



88 (29%) 
8A (28Z) 



183 



172 



67 (22X) 
62 (212) 



55 (18X) 
61 (21X) 



304 
296 



129 



116 



60(1 



• 0.627, df - 3; p - not significant 



T7 



Reld, Jf)seph M. and MIlea, Cuy H. , "An Evaluation of Three Experimental 
Rural Youth Projcrtss Baseline Data for Experimental and Control Croups", 
pp. 20-?6. 

2/„ 

"Colhgc" refers to all types of post-hlr.h school education or training. 
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Proportion of Rtipondtnti Prom the Iowa 
Ixpcrlntntal and Control 8anplea,by IQ Quartlle 



Saiple 


IQ Scora 




>129 


110-129 


90-109 


<90 


Totali 


txperlmental 


5 m 


38 (36X) 


53 (50%) 


10 (9%) 


106 


Control 


• OX) 


68 (42X) 


71 (44%) 


14 (9%) 


161 


Total a 


13 

1 


106 


124 


24 


267 



" 1.183» df " 3s p " not algnlf leant 



Tabla 1-7 



Proportion of Raapondanta fron tha Nabraaka 
Exparlmantal and Control Sanpla^ by IQ Quartlla 



Sanpla 



IQ Seora 



>129 



110-129 



90-109 



<90 



Totals 



txparlmental 

Control 

Totala 



11 (6%) 
6 (4%) 



79 (42%) 
58 (43%) 



17 



137 



92 (49%) 
67 (50%) 



5 (3%) 
3 (2%) 



187 
U4 



159 



321 



• 0.380, df " 3{ p - not algnlf leant 
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T«bU B-8 



Proportion of ReapondcnCa from the Minnesota Vfhlte 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Enterfid A PoBt-Hlgh 
School Educational Instltutlotv by Class RAnk QuartlU 



Sample 



Class Rank 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



81 (44%) 
68 (38Z) 



32 (28Z) 33 (18X) 
56 (32X) I 33 (19X) 



U9 



108 



66 



18 (lOX) 
20 (IIX) 



38 



184 
177 



361 



* 1*058, df • 3; p * not significant 



Table B-9 

Proportion of Respondents from the Minnesota White 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Did Not Enter 
A Post-High School Educational Instltutloi\ by Class Rank Quart lie 



Sample 



Class Rank 



Totals 



Experimental 

Conttul 

Totals 



13 (11%) 36 OOX) 



34 (28%) 37 (31X) 



21 (LHX) , 28 (247.) _ 29 (247.) , 41 (347.) 



120 

119 




■ 3468, df - 3i p ■ not significant 
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T«bl« B-10 

Proportion of Ke«pon4«nea from the Iow« Experimental 
end Control Samplea Who Entered A Poat-High School 
Educational Inatitutiotv by IQ Quart ile 



temple 


IQ>110 


IQ<110 


Totele 


Experimental 


35 (49X) 


36 (SIX) 


71 


Control 


48 (S8Z) 


34 (4iX) 


83 


Totala 


83 


71 


1S4 



" 1.122, df ■* 1} p ■* not significant 



Table 8-11 

Proportion of Reapondenta from the lowe Experimental 
and Control Samplea Who Did Not Enter A Poat-High 
School Educational Inatitutiot^ by IQ Quartile 



Sample 



IQ>110 



IQ<110 



Totala 



Experimental 
Control 

Totali 



8 (23X) 
28 (36X) 



36 



27 (77X) 
50 (64X) 



77 



35 
78 



113 



X* ■ 1.892, df - li p ■ not aignlf leant 
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Toblo B-12 

Proportion of Respondents from the. Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Entered 
Poat-'Hlgh School Educational Instltutloi^ by IQ Quart lie 



Sample 



IQ>110 



IQ<110 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 

Total 8 



58 (59?:) 
54 (50X) 



112 



40 (AIX) 
54 (50X) 



98 
108 



94 



206 



- 1*747, df « 1; p « not significant 



Table B-13 

Proportion of Respondents from the Nebraska 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Did Not Enter 
A Post-High School Educational In8titutioi\ by IQ Quartlle 



Sample 



IQ>110 



1Q<110 . 



Totals 



Experimental 


32 


(36%) 


57 


(64%) 


89 


Control 1 

• 


10 


(38%) 


16 


(62%) 


26 


Total- 

1 


42 




73 




115 



• 0.055, df • 1; p not significant 
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The Minnesota experimental and control samplea included a small 
number of youths for whom there was no available measure of class rank. 
They were Included in the study because it was assumed that they were 
youths who had failed to complete the coursework for their senior year, 
and that they most likely would have fallen Into the fourth quartile. 
Thus, "class rank data not available (NA)" would have been a meaningful 
category for matching purposes. 

The data obtained from the respondents do not support the original 
assumption. Several of the "NA" youths did continue their education and 
training at a post-secondary institution. Therefore, the assumed reason 
for the missing data does not appear to have been correct. Because It 
cannot be assumed that the "NA" respondents would have fallen Into tha 
fourth quartile, they are not Included In the evaluation. Table B-14 
shows the post-high school status of the "NA" youths who responded to |he 
questionnaire. 



Table B-14 



Post-High School Statua of Hittttesota White 
Ixtierimental and Control Sample Respondents 
For Whom There Was No Intelligence Measure^' 



Sample 



College 



Noncollege 



Experimental 
Contrc ' 

Totals 



3 (25Z) 
a (60X) 



9 (75X) 
2 (AOX) 



11 



Totals 



12 
5 



17 



X* - 0.671, d£ - It p • not significant 

Two of the three "NA" youths in Towa responded to the questionnaire} 
they wete both in college. In Nebraska, two of the seven "NA" youths re- 
jspondedi neither wan in college. 



^/fhere were 17 "NA" youths in the experimental sample and 10 "NA" youths 
in the control sample. 
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Fajnlly Income 



Two types of family income information were available to North 
Star research staff: 1) the research respondents supplied family in- 
come data; 2) the rural youth projects in the experimental areas and 
NYC projects in the control areas also provided data about the family 
Income of youths enrolled in their programs* However, there are prob- 
lems with the information that was obtained. Many youths lack suffl- 
cltntly detailed information to provide cnmplfte economic data for their 
families. Youth project staff are able to obr.ain more complete, ac- 
curate data directly from the parents; but many rural families are too 
proud to admit that they are ecou6mically disadvantaged, and project 
staff do not seek this information unless a youth enrolls In a youth 
program. Furthermore, in rural areas the types of Jobs that are avail- 
able through the youth programs are more likely to appeal to femalea 
than to males (secretarial, clerical, nurses aides, etc.). Because of 
this, females are recruited more often than males, who either are able 
to find better paying Jobs or are not Interested In the types of Jobs 
available through a youth program. As a result, more females than males 
have some knowledge about the yearly income of their families. For 
matching purposes, the information obtained from the youths is a better 
estimate of family Incdtne. 

Our data clearly indicate that, when the respondents were asked to 
divulge their family Income, a larger proportion of females than males said 
they come from poor families. It appears obvious that poor families are no 
more likely to have a larger proportion of female children than rich fami- 
lies, and that an approximatelv equal number of males and females should in- 
dicate that they come from poor families. 

Two explanations ot our data are posblble. The LLrat Is that males 
from poor families are more reluctant than females from poor families to 
respond to questionnaires, and that our sample of respondents does contain 
more poor females than poor males. The second possibility Is that equal 
numbers of poor males and poor females responded to the questionnaire, but 
that thv male rc2<3pondents were less willing than the female respondents to 
provide Information about family income that could be used to show that they 
are poor* Tables B-15 through B-17 show the data grouped according to the 
information rerolvod from questionnaires. 
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Table B-15 



Proportion of Minnesota White Respondent* 
from the Experimental and Control Sample* 
Who Are from Economically Disadvantaged Families 





Poor 


Not 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 
male 
female 


34 


(26%) 
(26X) 


98 

127 


(74X) 
(74X) 




132 
172 


Totals 


79 


(26X) 


225 


(74X) 


304 


Control 
male 
femalo 


35 


(25X) 
(387.) 


103 
98 


(75X) 
(62X) 


138 
158 


Totals 


' 95 

i 


(32X) 


201 


(68X) 


796 


Totals 


! 174 


426 


SOO 



Male - ■ 0.005, df • 1; p - not significant 

Female - - 5.296, df • 1; p - <.025 

Total - x^ " 2.717, df ■ 1; p • not significant 



Table B-16 



Proportion of towa Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Are 
trom Economically Disadvantaged Familes 







Sample 


^ Poor 


Not 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 
male 
female 


8 

18 


(12X) 
(35X) 


47 
33 


(88X) 
(65X) 


55 
51 


Totals 


26 


(25X) 


80 


(75X) 


106 


Control, 
male 
female 


9 

15 


(UX) 
(19X) 


75 
62 


(89X) 
(SIX) 


84 

JLl 


Totals 


24 


(15X) 


137 


(857.) 


161 


Totals 


50 


217 


267 



Male - ■ 0.454, df - Ij p - not significant 
Female - ■ 4.001 ♦ df ■ Ij p • <.05 
Total • x' • 3.887, df • I; p • <.05 
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Table B-17 



Proportion of Nebraska Reapondenta from 
tho Experimental and Control Samplea Wlio 
Are from Economically Disadvantaged Families 



Sample 



Poor 



Not Poor 



CiXperiincnuai 
















male 




5 


(65;) 




77 


(94%) 


82 


female 




li 


(10%) 




94 


(90%) 


105 


Totals 




16 


(95:) 




171 


(91%) 


187 


Control 
















male 




2 


(3%) 




61 


(97%) 


63 


female 




12 


(17%) 




59 


(83%) 


71 


Totals 




14 


(10%) 




120 


(90r.) 


134 


Totals 


30 


291 


321 


Male • 


"a 


- 0.179, 


df - 1; 


P 


■ not slKnlflcant 




Female • 


X 


- 1.539 , 


df - 1; 


P 


- not significant 




Total » 


2 


- 0.329 , 


df - 1; 


P 


■ not significant 





Totals 
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APPENDIX C 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND CONTROL COMMUNITIES 



oo8;i 



f 



The Experimental and Contirol CDmmun'ltles 



Nebraska — The Great Plains 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 





Experimental Area 




Control Area 



Scale In Miles s 



100 



200 



The Geographic Area to be Covered . Th« Nebraska project servea an 
area of 6900 square miles of sparsely settled Nebraska Sandhills prairie* 

In the entire area, only four towns — Sargent, (population 789), Arnold 
(population 752), Broken Bow (population 3734) and Mullen (population 667) 
have populations of over 500. Three of these. towns ace lqcate/1 jji.Cyster , • 

.,..»..••• «.. ..* < • •••• 

County, tn the part of Custer County that Is covered by this project there 
are 7.1 people per square mile; the remaining 8 counties covered by the pro- 
ject have only 1.2 people per square mile. In the four control counties 
there are also four towns with over 500 population} Imperial (population 

I'-Sl), Wii ipfr I (;> 'pil ;it. f->:i 7?R) , nonkt lir.an (populatu n 1*549) .ind Grant 
(population 1099). In the: 3 four counties there are 3.5 people per square 
mile. 
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The Economic Base of the Area . Thla U terol-arld ranch country. 
Th« major source of Income la from the aale of liveatock; few crepe art 
grown other than hay. The average alse of "farm" In Cuater County la 874 
aerea. In the remaining countlea the average aiae la larger, ranging up 
to an average of 10,415 acrea per farm in Grant County. In the four con- 
trol counties; the average alee of "farm" rangea from 952 acrea in Parkina 
County to 1367 acres In Dundy County. 

Except for Custer County, which has aeveral amall induatriea, thtre 
la no Industry In the area covered by the model project. TWo of the coun- 
ties have no people employed in manufacturing and the remaining countita 
have 2 percent or less of their population tnployed' in manufacturing. Laaa 
than 2 percent of the population In the control countlea are employad In 
manufacturing. 

Problems Facing Rural Youth . Youtha in thla area are not diaadvan- 
taged in terns of poverty, minority group membership, or lack of formal 
education. According to the 1970 Census of Population, the tntire popula- 
tion of this large area Included only 4 Negroea (0.02 percent of the popu- 
lation) and 51 (0.23 percent of the population) who are membera of othtr 
minority groups (Including 23 American Indiana). In the four control coun- 
ties there are only 2 Negroes (0.02 percent of the population) and 6 (0.05 
percent of the population) who are members of the other minority groupa; 
nofte ot these are AfteTrlcaff ludiat^u.* 

Outmlgratlon is heavy; between 1960 and 1970 the population of the 
area decreased by over 12 percent. The decrease exceeded 10 percent in 
all but one of the nine counties. In 1970 the area population included 
863 fifteen and sixteen year olds. 766 seventeen ana eighteen year olds, 
but only 390 nineteen and twenty year olds. Thus, of those who are cur- 
rently entering high school, it can be expected that at least 55 percent 
will move away from the region before they are 21 years of age. 
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Tho four control counties also lost over 12 percent of their popu- 
lations between 1960 and 1970} 3 of these counties lost over 10 percent — 
of these 3 one lost over 20 percent. In 1970 the population Included A91 
fifteen and sixteen year olds, A40 seventeen and eighteen year olds and 
179 nineteen and twenty year'olda. Thus we can expect that 63 percent of 
those who are entering high school now will move away from these counties 
before they aru 21 yparH old. 

The experiiiientdl area La not now served by NYCj tliu control aroa 
Is served by a multt-county NYC program but there are only six enrolleea 
In the four control counties. Several school officials who were Inter- 
viewed were very skeptical that anyone would actually do anything for their ' 
area. They cited repeated Instances In which surveys were taken but programs 
were not instituted, usually on the basis that services could not be delivered 
to a sparsely settled region such as this. 



Iowa The Corn Belt 



cow miABU 





Kxpcrlnc^ntal Area 



Scale In Mlleg: 



0 



100 



200 



Control Area 
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The Geographic Area Covered . Thli project coven thtat count 
In the Southern part of Iowa near the Mlttourl border. Theee counties 
are situated In the Com Belt, but the rolling hills of the area make Iht 
land aomewhat less productive than the riehar soil further north, then 
are no towns of over 2500 population in these counties. The largest towns 
an Lenox (population 1215) » Corning (population 2095)* Bedford (populatiM 
1733) t and Mount Ayr (population 1762). TiM ttitae control counties are 
adjacent to the three experimental coMHias and contain two towns of ov«r 
2500 population — Osceola (3124 populatM) and Umoni (population 2140). 
There are two others with populations over lOdO — ' Laon (population 2142) 
and Corydon (population 1745) . 

The three experimental countiea cover an area of 1492 aquara miles 
and have a population'^ density of 14.4 people par aquara mile. The thraa 
control counties contain a land area of 149.1 square miles; tht Hfulation 

density is 17.3 people per square mile. 

Th o Economic Base of the Area . Over 95 percent of all the land in 
the three experimental counties ia in farms. Over 3100 farma are in opatr- 
ation and average about 290 acres each. The aale of liveatock providaa thi 
major portion of farm income. Moat of the crops that are grown are used 
to feed hogs and cattle. In the three control countiea over 89 percent 
of the land is farmed; in 1970 there were 2986 farms that averaged about 
• 286 acrs^ each. • • - . . . ♦ . ... .... 

Only about 2.7 percent of the population ia employed in manufactur- 
ing in the experimental counties and 3.4 percent in the control counties* 
The small amount of industry that does exist is mainly concerned with 

agricultural products and their processing. 

proble ms Facing R urai Youth . These six counties have among the 
lowest median family incomes In Iowa; only 11 other counties of the 99 
Iowa countlc<) have median family Incomes as low* 
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This Is a heavy outmtgriitlan region. Between 1960 and 1970 the 
lld^ulatton of Taylor County decreased by 14.6 percent; Adoma County by 

15. 1 percent; and Ringgold Coimty by 19.4 percent. Among the control 
countiea, Clarke County lost 7.1 percent of Its population between 1960 
and 1970; Decstur County decreased by 7.6 percent; and Wayne County loat 

14.2 percent. Our previous studies have sIkmwi that a large proportion 
of the youth from this part of Iowa leave thi*ir hotne communitlca and 
move to a city. Yet, what llttlt vocational education Is offered in tUa 
tchools tends to be welihterf cevard vecatloii*! airicuUure. Only on» 
high school offers a broad range of vocational subject a. 

Minnesota -- The Northern Forest 




The Geographic Area Covered . The Mlnneaota project serves an area 
of over 5200 square miles In North Central Minnesota. All of Mahnomen 
County, most of Crow Wing and Cass counties and parts of Beltrami. Clear- 
water, Todd, Hubbard and Morrison counties are included. The major trade 
center of the area is Brainerd, the county seat of Crow Wing County; 
Brainerd (population 11,667) is not covered by the project. The area 
includes the Red Lake Indian Reservation, most of the Leech Lake Indian 
Reservation, the Chippewa National Forest, and the Cuyuna Iron Range. 
The population density of the area is about 10.0 persons per square mile. 

The control area includes all of Wadena County, most of Hubbard 
and Morrison counties and parts of Cass, Itasca, Koochiching and St. Louis 
counties. The area covered is 3,192 spare miles with a population density 
of 15.4 people per square mile. The only towns of any sixe in the control 
area are Little Falls (population 7467) in Morrison County and Wadena 
(population 4640) in Wadena County; the remaining towns are all under 1000 
praple. The geographic features of the area are much the same as the ex- 
perimental area. 

The Economi c Base, o f the Area. Both the experimental and control 
areas are designated as areas of persistent unemployment for EDA purposes. 
The area is covered, in large part, by forests and numerous lakes. The 
Cuyuna Iron Range at one time provided a high level of income for the area 
'thisVrtlnSrVdVe forfg'slnc^^ iri-.nei-r be\\Ar qiitttity -b.w H^d 

the region has been in a serious economic decline. Only recently, some re- 
v. lal of this trend has been accomplished through emphasis on the produc- 
tion of taconlte and on the recreational potential of the area. The few 
farms that are operated are marginal farms and most of the farmers work 
part-time at other Jobs. 

The major town covered by the experimental program is Staples (pop- 
ulation 2641) which, until 10 years ago, was the site of major railroad 
repair shops. Staples i'l no longer un important railroad town and efforts 
havf been made to attract small diversified industry. A major Area Voca- 
tional-Technical School has been established in Staples} a smaller onei In 
Brainerd. 
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About 4 percent of the population of the experimental countlea and 
3 percent of the control countloH are employed in manufacturing. TK* immi'' 
ufacturlng la primarily of wood producta (including paper), wood preserv- 
ing, and sawmilla. Numerous small dairies and dairy processing plants are 
also located throughout the area, and a couple of areas manufacture clothing 
for men and boys. Only about 5 percent of the population of the experimen- 
tal area and 3 percent of the control area are employed in agricultural, 
forestry and fisheries occupations. Most of the counties in the whole araa 
h«v« ltf,n than 40 ptrc^nt ot the land area In farma; only four counttes 
Mahnomen, Morrison, Todd and Wadena — have between 55 and 78 percent of 
the area In farms. 

Problems Facing the^^rjj^jfputh. AppronlMAt^iy U \^^mVi% of 

students enrolled In grade's 10 to 12 ar# ffm fniiUea cUssifieil m kviHl 

below the poverty level. ?ov04tf U especially prvV^Un.^ AMg AHifi- 
can Indiana In tie area. 

The school* are all faiffy fargtf 904 tmtge to 42t studenU Irt 
Staples and 490 8Cud«n<« in Cf0itby. 0»ly tht 9tafl«# efUtn a full 

range of vocational ccnims^ (BralMri, Vhlch Is Met <#v«rc4 #y Hia md%X^ 

•l»o has a full vocatlonarl education cistficuim*) fmt ot tiia >rilraola 
Ur any type of occupational fmiHarliBtlBtt courftCfx 0^ the adhmi MM' 
tricts covered by the mo4el on^y S^af>Les offcra CED tt^i^lttg, 

Despltr the' h^j^ t^U ot unemployment the a^^eai the omtmigratioA 
from this irt-a is not Mfiiculntiy hf^gh. Of thpse six fi0imHP9 which afB 
primarily experimental only thtme lust popnUUfffff (iHl one of |th«9j» i(M|h- I 
nomefl County) decreased by more th^r^ IQ mi^dnti Cftity ^^ifm/lj ^^fg s^x 
•o.inf..-, ..,i;,„,ri1y i.,,!/.,! .na lo..f pop n 1 .1 1. 1 ■ ^ all of |(ljt'(r. 

decreas-'d by 1 -ss than 7 percunt. Ucj^ever, //) jt?)<pc'rlmental tqi|n^//B^ 
in 1^70 th'T'-' wjfc 4275 fifteen and Hixtt-en yi-ar olds ift}4 343/ savcntea^ 
and ol«hr»<.'n yc.ir olds !)iit only IH'>8 nineteen and twenty yct}^ o^dsj jtliuy 
nearly 30 pofrof.t of those enterln); hij-^i bdjor ». now can be (?xpectcd La 
leave the are.j before the ,u«e of 21. In tin; v.ourol coun^/(?H tliere were 

erIc Oi)iii 



S09S fifteen and sixteen year olds, 4U2 seventeen and eighteen year olds 
and 2339 nineteen and twenty year olds; from these counties we can expact 
that about 54 percent of those entering high school now will leave the 
area before the age of 21. 
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LIST OF EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 
OFFERED BY EXPERIMENTAL PROJECTS 
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MINNESOTA SPECIAL PROGRAM ORIENTATION 



CONTENT OF WORLD OF WORK UNIT 

K. Urban Jobs and Role of Work 
B« Occupational Information 
C« Job Seeking 

!• Sources of help 

2. State Employment Service and fee agencies 

3« Personnel offices — what they arc and hov 
to find them 

4. Filling out Job applications 

5. The Job Interview 

6. Sources of Information and referral 

7. Screening and selecting potential Jobs 

D. Work Routines and Careers 

1. Calling absences 

2. Oress/groomlng 

3. Breaks » lunches 

4. Time/hours of work 

5« Getting along with supervisors 
6, Getting along with co ^workers 

E* Lost Job and Social Security 



* * 
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CONTENT OF OCCUPATIONAL FAMILIARIZATION UNIT 



A. An Introduction to Career Planning 

B. Occupational Information 

1. Kinds of Jobs 

2. Work duties 

3. Pay 

4. Fringe benefits 

5* Working conditions 

6. Hours 

7. Location — rural or urban 

8. Promotion 

C. In-depth Occupational Exploration 
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CONTENT OF ORIENTATION TO HIGHER EDUCATION UNIT 



College 

1. Financial aides 

2. Applying 

3. Registering 

4. Bcha/Ioi In collC(>e 

5. Description of schools 

6. What to look for 

Vocational Schools 

1. How to choose a t chool 

2. Information on schools 

3. Bogus vocational Institutes 
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j CONTENT OF ORIENTATION TO URBAN LIVING UNIT 

A. Your Move to the City — Finding a Place to Live 

B. Roommates 

C* Drugs, Alct^hol and V«inereal Disease 

D. Food and Diet Away from Home 

E. Social Interaction 

F. Personal Safety 

G. Urban Transportation 

H. Choosing a City 



# « « e 
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CONTENT OF FINANCIAL TRAINING UNIT 

A. The Techniques in Advertising that May Mislead While Encouraging 
Purchases 

B* Consumer Education and Consumer Rights 

C. Credit 

I). Contracts/Sales Agreements 

E* Personal Finances and Money 

P. Taxes — Filing and Regulations ' 



ERIC 
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CONTENT OF COMMUNICATIONS UNIT 



A. 


Introduction 


1. 


Self-disclosure 


C. 


Body Language 


fi 

0* 


Levels of Cotnmunlcatlon 




Thoughts and Feelings 


r. 


Self-awareness 


G. 


Self-esteem 


H. 


Sharing Meaning 


I. 


Wrap-up of the Course 



ERIC 
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CONTENT OF ORIENTATION TO THE ARMED SERVICES UNIT 

% 

Utllliatlon of Military Service 

1. Training opportunities — traneferability to 
civilian joba 

2. Pay 

3. Advantages and dX sad van I ages of service 
Induction in Service 

1. Preparation for the induction process — 
what happens 

2. Assessment and intake 

3. How to maximize opportunities to get assignments 
or training of interest 

A. Military experience preparation for service 
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MINNESOTA 



EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



School 
BacIus 

Cawi Lake 

it 

Crosby- Ironton 



Modey 
ftktk Rapids 

Pequot Lakes 
Fine River 



Red Lake 



Courte 

Band Initrunent Repair 
Introduction to the Computer 

Snail Buelnetii Managenent Course 
Tutoring Course 

Introduction to the Computer 

Chemistry Tutoring Course 

Business Education 

Qrlvers Education 

Basketball Officiating 

Training In Snowmobile Construction 

Math Tutoring 

Poetry 

Psychology 

Florist !ihop Management 

Introduction to the Computer 

Auto Body Repair 

Farm Implement Mechanics 

Tutoring 

* 

Introduction to the Computer 

Journalism and New Comminlcatlon 
Machine* Showcard* Lettering and 

Hand Lettering 
Photography 

Inrroductlon to the Computer 

Advanced English 
Tutoring 
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IOWA CENTERS AND "EXPLORATION STATIONS" 



Nt* Ayr Center 
Exploration Stations 

Haalth Occupations 

Coawerclal Art : 
Pottery 

Jewelry making 
Painting (acrylics) 
Interior design 
Weaving - macrame 
CVramlcs 

Crocheting, knitting, 
needlepoint 

Media ; 

Photography 

Radio 

Movies 



Mac Auto Body Shop 
Exploration Stations 

Auto Body 

Frame and Body Pulla 
Frent End Allimwew t 



Coming Downtown Center 
Exploration Stations 

Carpentry . 

r. 

Electricity L^; 

Around Schoo l Aviation 
Photography 
Health Occupatlona 
Interior Peslan 



Graphics: 

Lettering 

Drawing 

Drafting 

Shop : 

Auto mechanics 

Snail engine mechanics 

Foundry 

Vteldlng, electric & gas 
Carpentry 

Electricity, basic and 

electronics 
Aviation - ground school 
TV repnlr projort V<t«s 
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NEBRASKA EDUCATION AND TRAINING COURSES 



MID-PLAINS VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL 



Dltsel Mechanics 
Aut() Mechanics 
Finish Carpentry 
Training for Nurses Aide 
Livestock Production 
Survey Data Processing 
Arc and Oxy-Ac<?tylene 
Offset 

Machine Shop 
Consumer Economics 



Pilot Ground School 
Blueprint Reading 
Upholstery 
Secretarial Typing 
Photography 

Office Machines Practice 

Survey of Sheet Metal 

English 

Psychology 

Computer Science 



English 



KEARNEV STATE COLLEGE 



Psychology 



English 
Speech 



NORTH PLATTE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

Psychology 
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APPENDIX E 

TABLES OF VARIABLES USED TO KEASURE 
PREPARATION OF HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS FOR FULL-TIME JOBS 



010^ 



Table B-1 



Respondents from the Minnesota \^ite Experimental and Control 
Samples %o Graduated or Did Not Gvaduate from High School 



Sample 


Graduated 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 


293 (962) 


11 (4X) 


304 


Control 


292 (90?:> 


4 (XX) 


296 


Totals 


585 


15 


600 



X* - 3.162, df - 1; p - not significant 



Table E-2 

Respondents from the Iowa Experimental and Con* rol 
Samples Who Graduated or Did Not Graduate from High School 



Samples 


Graduated 

III 1 1 - ■ 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 


106 (100%) 


0 (0%) 


106 


Control 


159 ( 99X) 


2 ax) 


161 


Totals 


265 


2 


267 



" 0.182, df - 1; p - not significant 
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Tiblt e-3 

Respondents fron tht Nebraska ExperlnenCal end Control 
Senplea VTho Graduated or Old Hot Graduate from High School 



Sa«Q>le 

Ixperlnental 

Control 

Totals 



Graduated 

185 (99X) 
133 (99Z) 



318 



Old Not Graduate 

2 (1%) 
1 <«) 



Totals 

187 
134 



321 



" 0.085, df " 1; p • not significant 
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Proportion of Joh-Seeklng Respondents fro« the 
Mlnnetota White Experimental and Control Samples 
\t\o Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Sample 


Had an Idea 

of Type of 
Work Desired 


Had No Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


1 Totals 


Experimental 


69 (58%) 


31 (42Z) 


120 


Control " 


67 (57Z) 


51 (43X) 


118 


Totals 


136 


102 


238 



X* - 0.0003, df - 1; p - not significant 



Table E-5 

Proportion of Job-Seeking Respondents from the 

Iowa Experimental and Control Samples 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 





Had an Idea 


Had No Idea 


1 
i 


Sample 


of Type of 


of Type of 


Totals 




Work Desired 


Work Desired 






£%p*>rimenLal 


- 

20 (573!) 


15 (43!r) 


1 " 


Control 


j 55 (71S) 


23 (292) 


78 


Total* 


75 


38 1 


113 



• 1.934, df - 1; p • not significant 
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Proportion of Job-Se«KlnR Reipondtnts from the 
Ntbraska Experimental and Control Samples 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 





Had an Idea 


Had No Idea 




Sample 


of Type of 


of Type of 


Totals 




Work Desired 


Work Desired 




Experimental 


36 (63Z) 


33 (37X) 


89 


Control 


if (50X) 


13 (SOX) 


26 


Totals 


69 • 


46 


115 



X* - 1.399, df - 1; p - not significant 
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APPENDIX F 

TABLES OF VARIABLES USED FOR THE POST-HIGH 
SCHOOL EDUCATION AND TRAINING CRITERION MEASURES 



010/ 



Tabl* F-1 



Poat-Hlgh School Educational Statua 
of Respondents from the Minnesota 
White Experimental and Control Samples 



Seaple 


Enrolled 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 




Experimental 

Control 


184 i^lt) 
177 (60%) 


1 120 (M%) 
! 119 (A0%) 


304 
296 


Totals 


251 


1 239 


600 



- 0.033, df « 1; p « not significant 



Table F-2 

Post-High School Educational Status 

of Respondents from the Iowa 
Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Enrolled 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Experimental 


71 (67%) 


35 (33%) 


106 


Control 


83 (52%) 


78 (48%) 


161 


Totals 


154 


, 113 

• 
• 


267 



- 6.232, df - 1; p . <.02 
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labia r-3 



I.';>»:«Hlgh School Educational Statua 
. Raapondenta from tha Nebraaka 
"^.rinantAl and Control Samplaa 



Samp la 


i;r-'»atfd 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Bxparlmencal 


98 (52X) 


89 (48X) 


187 


Crntrol 


108 (8U/ 


26 (19X) 


134 


Totals 


206 


U5 


321 




x2 • 26.983, df 


• 1; p ■ <.001 
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Tab la F-4 



Post High School Enrollment of Respondenti 

from tht Nlnnenota White Experimental 
and Control Samples by Type of Inatltutlon 




Ixparlmental 
Control 

Totals 



99 (54%) 
77 (44%) 



85 (46%) 
100 (56%) 



176 



185 



184 
177 



361 



X* • 3.831, df - It p . not significant 



Table F-5 

Post High School Enrollment of Respondents 

from the Iowa Experimental 
and Control Samples by Type of Institution 



Sample 


College I 


Other 


! Totals 

t 


Experimental 
Control 


39 (55%) ' 
61 (73%) 


32 (45%) 
22 (27%) 


! n 

1 

83 


Totals 


100 j 


54 


154 




• 5.791. df - 1; 


p - <.02 
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Ttble 



Pott High School Enrollmtnt of Raapondentt 

from the Nebraska Exptrlmental 
and Control Samples by Type of Institution 



Sample 



College 



Other 



Totals 



Experimental 

Control 

Totals 



65 (66X) 
80 (74a;) 



145 



33 (34X) 
28 (26X) 



61 



98 
108 



206 



X^" 1.479, df " 1; p - not significant 
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Table F-7 

Proportion of Minnesota White Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Enrolled In a 
Post-High School Institution who Dropped Out of the Institution 



Sample 


Dropped Out 


Did Not Drop Out 


Totals 


Experimental 


/ 23 (13Z) 


! 

161 (87%) 


184 


Conirul 


j 13 ( 7«) 


164 (93%) 


177 


Totals 


• 36 

i 


1 325 


361 



- 2.670 , df • 1; p - not significant 



Table F-8 

Proportion of Iowa Respondents from tha 
Experimental and Control Samples Enrolled in a 
Post-High School Institution who Dropped Out of the Institution 



Sample 

Experimental 
Control 

ToL d 1 H 



Dropped Out Did Not Drop Out 



5 ( n) 

8 (lOX) 



13 



T 



66 (93%) 
75 (90X) 



141 



Totals 

71 
83 



154 



• 0.333, df - 1; p - not significant 
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Table F-9 



Proportion of Nebraakt Respondents frnm the 
Experimental end Control Samples Enrolled In t 
Post-High School Institution who Dropped Out of the Institution 



Sample 



Dropped Out Did Not Drop Out 



Totals 



Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



6 <6X) 
5 (51) 



11 



92 (94X) 
1C3 (95X) 



98 

108 



195 



206 



* 0.226, df * 1; p * not significant 
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APPENDIX G 

TABLES OF VARIABLES USED AS CRITERION 
MEASURES OF POST-HIGH SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT 



oiu 



Proportion of Minnesota White Migrant Aespondenta fton 
the Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 

Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 


bxperimencai 


id (42/;) 


23 (582) 


43 


Control 


14 (33%) 


28 (67X) 


42 


Totals 


32 


53 


85 




-0.658, df - l;/p - not significant 



Table 0-2 

Proportion of Minnesota White Nonmlgrant Respondents from 
the Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 

Finding Work 


Totals 


Experiitental 
Control 

Ictala 


19 (54%) 
13 (38Z) 


16 (46X) 
21 (62X) 


35 
34 


n 


37 


69 



1.786 ) df ■ 1; p • not significant 
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Tuble G-3 



Proportion of Iowa Migrant Reapondenta from the Experimental 
and Control Samples V'ho Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 

Finding Work 


Totals 


Experimental 


5 (A5%) 


6 (55X) 


11 


Control 


7 (33X) 


lA (67X) 


21 


TotaU 


12 


20 


32 



"0.083, df - 1; p • not significant 



Table G-A 

Proportion of Iowa Nonmlgrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Rava a 
Hard Time 

Finding Work 


Totals 


Experimental 


2 (18X) 


9 (82X) 


11 


Control 


8 (33X) 


16 (67X) 


24 


Totals 


10 


25 


35 



•0.268, df > 1; p « not significant 
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Tabltt G-5 

Proportion o£ Nebraska Migrant Respondanta from the Exparimental 
and Control Samples Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding V/ork 


Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 


Experiuim.Cal 


6 (232) 


20 (77X) 


26 


Control 


2 (40%) 


5 (60X) 


7 


Totals 


8 


23 


33 



"O.OSS, d£ - 1; p ■ not significant 



Table 6-6 

Proportion of Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Had a Hard Time Finding Work 



Sample 

Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 

6 (40%) 
0 



Did Not Have a 
Hard Time 

Finding Work 



9 (60%) 
3 (lOOX) 



Totals 

13 
3 



14 



20 



- 1.269, df - 1; p - not significant 
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Table C-7 

Type of Job Held by Minnesota White Migrant 
Respondenti from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Type of Job 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Total* 


Experimental 


27 (75S) 


9 (25X) 


36 


Control 


30 (73%) 


11 (27X) 


41 


Totals 


57 


20 


77 



-0.033, df « 1; p • not significant 



Table G-8 

Type of Job Held by Minnesota White Monaigrant 
Respondents frcm the Experimental and Control Samples 



• 


Type of Job 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Total! 


Experimental 


19 (61X) 


12 (39X) 


31 


Control 


36 (88X) 


5 (12X) 


41 


Totals 


55 


17 


72 



. 6.881. df - 1; p - <.01 
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Table G-9 



Type of Job Held by Iowa Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Type of Job 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Totals 


fclxperl-nent tl 


6 ($1%) 


3 on) 


V 


Control 


15 (75X) 


5 (25Z) 


20 


Totals 


21 


8 


29 



-O.-Oa, df • 1; p - not significant 



Table G-10 

Typa of Job Held by Iowa Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Type of Job . 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Totals 


Experimental 


14 (88Z) 


2 (12X) 


16 


Control 


28 (85%) 


5 (15X) 


33 


Totals 


42 


7 


49 



-0.034, df • 1; p - not significant 
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Table G-11 



Type of Job Held by Nebraska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Type of Job 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


vmite Collar 


Totals 


Experimental 


20 (71%) 


8 (29X) 


28 


Control 


5 (63X) 


3 (37X) 


8 


Totals 


25 


11 


36 



-0.002, df - 1; p - not significant 



Table G-12 

Type of Job Held by Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Type of Job 




Sample 


Blue Collar 


White Collar 


Totals 


Experimental 


23 (88%) 


3 (12X) 


26 


Control 


10 (lOOX) 


0 


10 


Totals 


33 


3 


36 



>a201 , df " 1; p " not significant 
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Table 0-13 

Weeks Minnesota White Migrant Respondents 
from he Experimental and Control Samples were Employed 





Weeks Employed 




Sample 


<13 


13 or More 


Totals 


Experimental 


24 (63Z) 


14 (37%) 


38 


Control 


20 (SOZ) 


20 (50Z) 


40 


Totals 


44 


34 


78 



- 1.372, d£ - 1; p - not significant 



Table G-14 

Weeks Minnesota White Nonmlgrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samplea were Employed 



Sample 

Experimental 
Control 



Weeks Employed 



<13 

11 (35X) 
16 (39X) 



27 



13 or More 

20 (65X) 
25 (61X) 



45 



Totals 

31 
41 



72 



-0.094, df - 1; p - not significant 
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Table 0-15 



Weeks Iowa Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples were Employed 



Sample 


Weeks Employed 


Totals 


<13 


13 or More 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


10 (50% > 


3 (13%) 
10 60%) 


9 

20 


16 


13 


29 



"0 .697, df ■ 1; p ■ not tignlf leant 



Table G-16 

i 

Weeks Iowa Nonmlgrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples ware fiaployed 



Sample 


Weeks Employed 


Totals 


<13 


13 or Mora 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


7 (50%) 
12 (40%) 


7 (50% > 
18 (60%^ 


14 
30 


19 


25 


44 



• 0.369» df - 1; p " not significant 
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Tabl« G-17 

Weeks Nebraska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples were Employed 





Weeks Employed 




Sample 


<13 


13 or More 


Totals 


Exr>erlmental 


15 (52X) 




29 


Control 


6 (87X) 


3 <33X) 


9 


Totals 


21 


17 


38 



"0.163, d£ • 1} p - not significant 



Table G-18 

Weeks Nebraska Nonmlgrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Samples were Dnploycd 





Weeks Employed 




Sample 


<13 


13 or More 


Totals 


Experimental 


7 (292) 


17 (71X) 


24 


Control 


0 


6 (lOOZ) 


6 


Totals 


7 


23 


30 



-0,943, df ■ 1} p « not significant 
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Table G-19 



Hourly Wage Earned by Mlnneaota White Migrant 
Respondenca from the Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Hourly Wage 


Totals 


$2,40 or leas 


P- 2.40 


Experimental 

Control 

Totals 


22 (61X) 
21 (SIX) 


14 (39Z) 
20 (49X) 


36 
41 


43 


34 


77 



K).76l, df « 1$ p « not sltnlflcant 



Table G-20 

Hourly Wage Earned by Minnesota White Nonmlgrant 
Respondents from the Experimental and Control Sauries 





Hourly Wage 




Sample 


$2.40 


or leis 


>2.40 


Totals 


Experimental 


19 


(63X) 




11 (37X) 


30 


Control 


31 


(78X) 




9 (22X) 


40 


Totals 


50 


20 


70 




• 


- 1.686, df 


- u 


p ■ not significant 
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Table G-21 



Hourly Wage Earned by Iowa Migrant 
Respondents from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Wages Earned 




Sample 


$2.40 or less 


^> 2.40 


Totals 




- (88*) 


1 (12%) 


8 


Control 


10 (50%) 


10 (50%) 


20 


Totals 


17 


11 


28 



- 1.980, d£ - 1; p . not algniflcant 



Table G-22 

Hourly Wage Earned by Iowa Nonmlgrant 
Respondents from the Experimental and Control Samples 





Wages Earned 




Sample 


$2.40 or ?ess 


> 2.40 


Totals 


Experimental 


11 (79%) 


3 (21%) 


14 


Control 


19 (63%) 


11 (37%) 


30 


Totals 


30 


14 


44 



-0.440, df - Ij p - not significant 
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Table G-23 

Hourly Wage Earned by Nebraaka Migrant 
Reapondents from the Experimental and Control Samplea 



^Sample 



Experimental 
Control 

Totala 



Hourly Wage Earned 



$2.40 or leaa 



24 (83X) 
8 <89X) 



30 



l>2.40 



5 <17X) 
1 <1U) 



Totala 



29 
9 



38 



-0.007, df ■ 1; p - not algnlflcant 



Table G'24 

Hourly Wage Earned by Nebraaka Nonmigrant 
Reapondenta from the Experimental and Control Samplea 





Hourly Wage Earned 




Sample 


$ 2.40 or leaa 


$> 2.40 


Totala 


Experimental 


22 <85X) 


4 (13X) 


26 


Control 


S <63X) 


3 <37X) 


6 


Totala 


27 


7 


34 



•0.727* d: • 1; p * not significant 
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Table G-25 



Proportion of Employed Minnesota White Migrant 
Respondents from the Experimental and Control 
Respondents tVho Found the Type of Work They Wanted 



Sample 


Pound Type 
of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experiment 51 1 
Control 

Totals 


18 (60Z) 


22 (613;) 
12 (40Z) 


36 
30 


32 


34 


66 



- 2.920, df « 1} p « not significant 



Table G-26 

Proportion of Employed Minnesota White Nonmlgrants 

Respondents from the Experimental and Control 
Respondents Who Found the Type of Work They Wanted 



Sample 


Pound Type 
of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

TotAls 


15 (68X) 
21 (58%) 


7 (32X) 
15 (42X) 


22 
36 


36 


2? 


58 



"0.563, df « 1} p « not significant 
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Table C-27 

Proportion of Employed Iowa Migrant Respondenta 
from the Experimental and Control Respondenta 
Who Found the Type of Work they Wanted 



Sample 


Pound Type 
of Work 


Did Not Find 
Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


3 ()0X) 
U (58X) 


3 (SOX) 
8 (42X) 


6 

19 


14 


11 


23 



- 0LO17, df - 1; p - not significant 



Table G-28 

Proportion of Employed Iowa Nonuilgrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Respondents 
Wno Found the Type of Work they Wanted 





Found Type 


Did Mot Find 


Totals 


Sample 


of Work 


Type of Work 


Experimental 


7 (70X) 


3 (.10X) 


10 


Control 


20 (69X) 


9 (31X) 


29 


Totalfi 


27 


12 


39 



X* -0.113, df - 1; p ■ not significant 
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Table C-29 



Proportion of Employed Nebraska Migrant Respondents 
from the Experimental and Control Respondents 
IVho Found the Type of Work they Wanted 





Found Type 


Did Not Find 




Sample 


of Work 


Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 


17 (68?.) 


8 (32%) 


25 


Control 


9' (1005:) 


0 


9 


Totals 


26 


8 


34 



[2 - 2.198, df - 1} p ■ not significant 



Table G-30 

Proportion of Employed Nebraska Nonmigrant Respondents 
from the Experimental' and Control Respondents 
Who Found the Type of Work they Wanted 





Found Type 


Old Not Find 




Sample 


of Work 


Type of Work 


Totals 


Experimental 


17 (71%) 


7 (29%) 


24 


Control 


3 (75%) 


1 (25%) 


4 


Totals 


20 


8 


28 



-QISZ , df ■ 1} p ■ not significant 
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APPENDIX H 

TABLES OF VARIABLES USED FOR 
THE SOCIAL PARTICIPATION CRITERION MEASURES 
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T«ble H-l 



Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the 
Experl^rental and Control Samples Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Recreational Facilities In a New Town or City 





Knowledge of Recreational Facilities 




Sample 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 


Cxyer imcntal 




25 (AIX) 


61 


Control 


30 (733;) 


11 (27%) 


41 


Totals 


66 


36 


102 



X - 2.151, df - 1; p - not aignlf leant 



Table H-2 

Proportion of T^va Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Pecreatlonal i'acllltles In a Mew Town or City 





Knowlfi'^ge of Recreational Facilities 




Sample 


Good to Fftlr 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 


7 (702) 


a (30X) 


10 


Control 


14 not) 


6 OOX) 


20 


Totals 


n 


9 


30 



-0.179, df - 1; p - not significant 
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Table H-a 



Proportion of Nebraska Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples VOio Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Recreational Facllltlca In a New Town or City 





Knowledge of Recreational Facilities 




Sample 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 


25 (73X) 


9 (27Z) 


3A 


Control 


S (832) 


1 (17X) 


6 


Totals 


30 


10 


AO 



- 0.000, df <• 1; p - not significant 



Table H-4 

Proportion of Minnesota Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Essential Facilities In a Mew Town or City 





Knowledge of Essential Facilities 




Sample 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 


Experimental 


51 (82X) 


11 (18Z) 


62 


Control 


AO (97Z) 


1 (3X) 


Al 


Totals 


91 


12 


103 



- A. 227, df - I; p - <.05 
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Table H-S 



Proportion of Iowa Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Good to Fair 
Kncvledge of Essential Facilities In a New Town or City 





Knowledge of Essential Facilities 




Sample 


Good to Fair 


Poor 


Totals 




9 (90:) 


1 (lo;) 


10 


Control 


16 (80Z) 


A (20%) 


20 


Totals 


25 


s 


30 



-0.030, df ■ 1; p - not significant 



Table H-6 

Proportion of Nebraska Migrant Respondents from the 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Had a Good to Fair 
Knowledge of Essential Facilities in a New Town or City 



Sample 

Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



Knowledge of Essential Facilities 



Good to Fair 

26 (76X) 
5 (83X) 



31 



Poor 
8 (UX) 

1 (in) 



Totals 

34 
6 



AO 



x2 -0.025, df - 1; p • not significant 
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Tftble H-7 

Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Minnesota Experimental 
and Control Samples Vslio Spent SO Percent or More of Their 

Weekends In the City 



Sample 


50Z 


or More 


Less 


than 50% 


Totals 


Experimental 


40 


(68Z) 


19 


02X) 


59 


Control 


20 


(501) 


20 


(50X) 


40 


Totals 


60 


39 


99 



- 3.162, df « 1; p - not significant 



Table H-8 

Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Iowa Experimental and 
Control Samples who Spent SO Percent or More of Their Weekends in the City 



Sample 


SOX or More 


Less than 50Z 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


7 (64X) 
10 (50Z) 


4 (36X) 
10 (SOX) 


11 
20 


17 


14 


31 



* Q123, df - 1; p • not significant 
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Table U-9 



Proportion of Migrant Respondents from the Nebraska Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Spent 50 Percent or More of Their 

Weekends In the City 



Sample 


50% or More 


Less than SOX 


Totals 










Experimental 
Control 


23 (745;) 
6 (100%) 


8 (26X) 
0 


31 
6 


Totals 


29 


8 


37 



-0.746, df - 1$ p « not significant 
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APPENDIX I 

TABLES COMPARING /V1EP.ICAN INDIAN RESPONDENTS 
FROM THE MINNESOTA EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL SAMPLES 



U136 



Race 



The Iowa and Nebraska research populations did not Include t mi- 
nority subgroup. The Minnesota experimental program enrolled American 
Indinn youth. (The reasons for the enrollment of American Indian youth 
and the problems created for the evaluation because of the small number 
of Indian youth available for the control sample are described on page 25. 
ftecause of the small number of yourh In the control tampl*, n statistical 
analysis of the data for American Indian experimental and control samplas 
Is impossible. A summary of the data for the Minnesota minority subgroup 
is included In Tables I-l through 1-7) . 



Table I-l 

Proportion of Minnesota American Indian Respondents 
in the Experimental and Control Samples by Class Rank 



Sample 


Class Rank 


Totals 


Upper 50X 


Lower 50X 


2xperlmental 
Control 

Totals 


20 (40X) 
5 (5051) 


30 (60X) 
5 (50X) 


50 
10 


25 


35 


60 



- 0.U349, d£ • 1; p « not significant 
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Tab It 1-2 



Respondents from the Minnesota Indian Experimental and Control 
Samples Who Graduated from or Did Not Graduate from High School 



Sample 


Graduated 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 


A6 (92X) 


4 (8X) 


SO 


Control 


8 (80Z) 


2 (20X) 


10 


Totals 


54 


6 


60 



-0.333, df "1; p • not significant 



Table 1-3 

Proportion of Job-Seeking Reapondenta from the 
Minnesota Indian Experimental and Control Samples 
Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Sample 


Had an Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Had No Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Totals 


Experimental 


5 (23Z) 


17 (77%) 


22 


Control 


3 (100%) 


0 


3 


Totals 


8 


17 


23 



X* - 4.1284, df - 1; n - <.05 
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Table I-A 

Post-High School Educational Statua of Reipondenta from 
the Nlnneaota Indian Experimental and Control Samplea 



Sample 


Enrolled 


Did Not Enroll 


Totala 


Experimental 


28 (56%) 


22 (44X) 


50 


Contrul 


7 (70?!) 


3 (30%) 


10 


Totals 


35 


25 


60 



- 0.219, df - 1; p - not algnlf leant 



Table 1-5 

Proportion of Minnesota Indian Respondents from the Experimental 
and Control Samples Who Had Hunted for a Full-Tlme Job 



Sample 


Hunted 
For a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For a Job 


Totals 


Experimental 


U (64%) 


8 (36X) 


22 


Control 


1 (33%) 


2 (67X) 


3 


Totala 


15 


10 


25 



« 0142, df • Ij p ■ not slgnlfic nt 
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Tabla 1-6 



Proportion of the Minnesota Indian Reapondento from the Experimental 
and Control Samples \Vho Had a Hard Tlma Finding Work 



Sample 


Had a Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Did Not Have a 

Hard Time 
Finding Work 


Totals 




12 (35%) 


10 (45X) 


22 


Control 


1 (33X) 


2 (67X) 


3 


Totals 


13 


12 


25 



"0.005, df - 1; p • not significant 



Table 1-7 

Employment Status of Noncollege Respondents from 
the Minnesota Indian Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Mot Looking 


Tctals 


Experimental 

Control 


6 (27X) 
3 (lOOX) 


9 (4U) 
0 


7 (32X) 
0 


22 
3 


Totals 


9 


9 


7 


25 



X " 6.061, df - 2{ p - not significant 
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APPENDIX J. 



TABLES COMPARING NYC RESPONDENTS FROM THE CONTROL SAMPLE 
WITH SUMMER EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT RESPONDENTS 



0141 



Neighborhood Youth Corps 



Although youths selected to ')e controls for experimental youth 
program enrolloes did not participate In the experimental program, some 
of them did participate in the NYC programs In the control areas. The 
number of Nebraska control youths who were enrolled in NYC was so small 
that no analysis of this group is possible. The NYC youths in Minne- 
sota and Iowa were radtched with «Jconomically disadvantaged youths who 
participated in the experimental summer program. Chi-squared tests of 
significance show that the two groups are adequately matched with respect 
to the sex and intelligence variables (see Tables J-1 to J-4) . With 
respect to the criterion measures used to evaluate the experimental pro- 
gram the Minnesota and Iowa experimental aamplea do not differ from 
the control samples at a statistically significant level. A summary of 
the data for the NYC and summer experimental program subgroups is in- 
cluded in Tables J-5 through J-14. 



In order to participate in ^^fC youths must be economically disadvantaged. 
The NYC programs in the Iowa and Minnesota control counties are primarily 
' summer programs. 
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Table .1-1 



Sex of White Economically Disadvantaged 
Respondents Participated In a Sununcr Youth 
Program in the Minnesota Experimental and Control Areas 





Sex 




Samp le 


Male 


Female 


Totals 


Experimental 


33 (44X) 


42 (56%) 


75 


Control 


20 (27%) 


53 (73%) 


73 


• Totalis 


53 


95 


148 




- 4.436 df - 1} p - <.05 

» 






Table J-2 






Proportion of \<niite Economically Disadvantaged 
Respondents Who Participated in a Summer Youth Program 
in the Minnesota Experimental and Control Areas, by Class Rank 




Class 


Rank 




Sample 


Upper 50% 


Lower 50% 


Totals 


Experimental 


41 (55%) 


3A (45%) 


75 


Control 


35 (48%) 


38 (52%) 


73 


Totals 


76 


72 


148 



* 0.669 df • 1; p * not significant 
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Table J-3 



Sex of Iowa Economically Disadvantaged 
Respondents Who Participated in a Sumner Youth 
Program in the Iowa Experimental and Control Areas 



Sample 

Experimental 
Control 

Totals 



Sex 



Male 

10 (UOX) 
10 (42%) 



20 



Female 

15 (60%) 
U (58%) 



29 



Totals 

25 
24 



49 



- 0.014, df - 1} p - not significant 



Table J>4 

Proportion of Iowa Economically Disadvantaged 
Respondents Who Participated in a Summer Youth Program 
In the Iowa Experimental and Control Areas* by IQ Score 





IQ Score 




Sample 




>110 




<110 


Totals 


Experimental 


9 


(36%) 




16 (64%) 


23 


Control 


13 






11 (46%) 


24 


Totals 


22 


27 


49 



* 1.634, df • 1; p ■ not significant 
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Table J- 5 

NYC and Summer Experimental Respondents from the Minnesota 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Graduated 
from or Did Not Graduate from High School 



Sample 


Graduated 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 


70 (93%) 


5 0%) 


75 


Control 


71 (97X) 


2 OX) 


73 


Totals 


141 


7 


148 



•0.545» df - 1; p - not significant 



Table J-6 

NYC and Summer Experimental Respondents from the Iowa 
Experimental and Control Samples Who Graduated 
from or Did Not Graduate from High School 



Sample 


Graduated 


Did Not Graduate 


Totals 


Experimental 


25 (100%) 


0 


25 


Control 


23 (96%) 


1 (4%) 


24 


Totals 


48 


1 


49 



"0.000, df « 1} p <■ not significant 
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Table J- 7 



Proportion of Job-Seoklng NYC and Summer Experimental 
Respcmclentrt from the Minnesota White Experimental and Control 
Samples Wl\o Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Sample 


Had an Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Had No Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Totals 


Experimental 


22 (sm 


10 (31X) 


32 


Control 


20 (63%) 


12 (37%) 


32 


Totals 


42 


22 


64 



-0.277, df « 1; p - not significant 



Table J-8 

Proportion of Job-Seeking NYC and Summer Experimental 
Respondents from the Iowa Experimental and Control 
Samples Who Had an Idea of the Type of Work They Desired 



Sample 


Had an Idea 
of Type of 
Work Desired 


Had No Idea 
. of Type of 
Work Desired 


Totals 


Experimental 


5 (50%) 


5 (50%) 


10 


Conti'ul 


9 (64%) 


5 (36%) 


14 


Totals 


14 


10 


24 



-0.078, df » Ij p - not significant 
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Table J-9 



Poat-Hlgh School Educational Status of NYC and Summer 
Experimental Respondents from the 
Minnesota VHiite Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Enrolled 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Experimental 


45 (60X) 


30 (40%) 


75 


Control 


41 (567.) 


32 (44%) 


73 


Totals 


86 


62 


148 



"0.224, df - 1; p - not significant 



Table J-10 

Post-High School Educational Status of NYC and Summer 
Experimental Respondents from the 
Iowa Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Enrolled 


Did Not Enroll 


Totals 


Experimental 


15 (602) 


10 (40%) 


25 


Cxintrol 


10 (42%) 


14 (58%) 


24 


Totals 


25 


24 


49 



■ 1.647, df - 1; p ■ not significant 
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Tablo J-ll 



Propottlon of Mlnnasi ta \^\ltQ NYC and Sununer Exporlmontal Program 
Respondents Who Had Hunted for a Full-Tlrae Job 





Hunted 


Did Not Hunt 




Sample 


For a Job 


For a Job 


Totals 








Experimental 


27 (72%) 


6 (18%) 


33 






11 (33%) 


33 


Tota Ls 


49 


17 


66 



2 

X ■ 1,981, df » 1; p - not significant 



Table J-12 

Proportion of Iowa \TiC and Sununer Experimental Program 
Respondents Who Had Hunted for a Full-Time Job 



Sample 


Hunted 
For a Job 


Did Not Hunt 
For a Job 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


9 (75%) 
9 (60%) 


3 (25%) 
6 (40%) 


12 
15 


18 


9 


27 



2 

X "0.169, df « 1; p « not significant 
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Table J-13 



Employment Statua of Summer N\C and Experimentl^l Program Respondents 
from the Minnesota White Experimental and Control Samplea 



Samp le 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totaltt 


18 (55%) 
28 (65%) 


12 (36%) 
3 (9%) 


3 (9%) 
2 (6%) 


33 
33 


46 


15 


5 


* 

66 



x2 - 7.774, df - Ij p • <.01 



Table J-14 

Cxployment Status of Summer NYC and Experimental Program Respondents 
from the Iowa Experimental and Control Samples 



Sample 


Employed 


Unemployed, 
Looking 


Unemployed, 
Not Looking 


Totals 


Experimental 
Control 

Totals 


7 (58%) 
12 (80%) 


5 (42%) 
2 (13%) 


0 

1 (7%> 


12 
15 


19 


7 


1 


27 



" 3,309, df • 1; p • not significant 
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